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@ You may travel round the 

world...and never once be 
out of touch with Truscon world-wide facilities. On trains... 
on ships...on river boats...and, if need be, on natives’ backs 
... Truscon products of rust and corrosion resisting steel are 
transported all over the world...in the path of a sun that 
never sets. 

Here...in these United States... Truscon’s experienced per- 
sonnel...enlarged manufacturing facilities...52 engineering- 
sales offices and 22 strategically located warehouses...combine 
to provide an unparalleled service to American Industry. 

FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY...Truscon provides the widest 
scope of steel products available from any single manufacturer. 
Included in this extensive line are steel windows and doors of 
all types...steel joists and other structural members... metal 
laths of all kinds...and scores of other products. 

FOR THE HIGHWAY INDUSTRY... Truscon provides a complete 
line of steel products tor reinforcing concrete roads, streets 
and bridge decks. 

FOR THE NATION'S RAILROADS... Truscon provides steel build- 


@ (iaibnal 












ings of all types, steel highway crossings, steel poles, signal 
towers and numerous other products. 
FOR THE RADIO INDUSTRY... Truscon has developed those rm 
markable self-supporting antenna towers known as Truscon 
Vertical Radiators that utilize the maximum assigned power 
of any radio station 
FOR THE BREWING INDUSTRY...Truscon provides absolute 
protection of beer quality with the famous Truscon Alchemik- 
Lined Steel Barrels. 
FOR THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY...Truscon’s complete line of 
steel foundry flasks and related equipment blankets all require- 
ments of this classification. 
FOR ALL INDUSTRY... Truscon provides complete steel build 
ings of any type and size...a complete line of steel materials 
handling boxes and skid platforms...and an unsurpassed 
pressed steel service from engineering and design to com- 
pleted parts. 

When you think of Truscon... think of an organization alert 
to its responsibilities, eager to serve you, determined to main- 
tain its world-wide position in the path of a sun that never sets 


STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHI Ma 
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When writing Truscon Steel Company for further information, please address Department BW. 
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WESTERN LNION 1S planning to imaugurate 
lune 1 a wholesale rate tor telegraph 
ervice between New York and the Pacitx 
Coast—$500 a month for 25,000 words o1 
s and 1}¢ for each word in excess of 

ft the idea is to provide some 


§$ 000 Part ( 
ew competition for American Telephone & 
lelegraph Company's teletype system which 
offers a leased wire on a time basis to large 


scale users of fast communication service 


e 
AMERICAN bathing beaches have = gone 
ugh some pretty grandiose alterations 1 


he course of years—what with bath houses 
lior public address systems, and what- 
t. This year a newcomer appears on the 
Believe it or not, iw’s the vulcanizing 
hop to accommodate those who wear rubber 
bathing suits Note to those who coulk 

ot if they only knew what to in 


cone, 


What's really needed is a submarine 
nizing service 
o 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, president of Con 
nwealth & Southern, adds an interesting 
footnote to the news that the American Gas 
Association is all set for its big three-year 
operative advertising campaign on a $500,- 


000-a-year fund. Commenting in his annual 
eport to stockholders on the fact that it is 
frequently said that this is an electrical age 
he points out that while electric sales in his 
oup were up 13.62% in 1935, ge sales 
were 14.22% higher than in 1934; while 
ectric Customers increased 4.56‘ g: ct 
t rs rose 5.49%, 
> 
WirH the aid of the office Addressograph 
ystem, Elmer F. Barnhardt, chief of the City 
Payroll Div sion t B It more Md has de 
sed a simple form of check that can be sent 


rough the mails as a postcard. He uses 


Te < , 
pay old-age pensions to local pensioner 
It's a time- and trouble-saving idea for a 


body who doesn't mind the publicity that 


check get uncer tl e circumstance 
o 
CELLULE t ginal plastic, is well 
kn wn t rates a listing in Webster's 
generic tern Which isn't the blessing 
appear to be as far as the Celluloid 


is concerned, for it means that a cet 
rade name value has been lost. (That's 
the duPont people always insist on Cel 
ith a capital “C’’.) But if the pub 






as torgotten just who makes Celluloid 
it's going to have its memory jogged consid 
erably. Last week Celluloid Corp. began one 
of its biggest advertising can paigns 
e 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, president of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, summed up in an 
address to Pennsylvania bankers last week what 
should be the depression’s most important 
lesson to bankers We have an obligation 
to make clear to the public the true relation- 
ship we have as bankers to the functions of 


creation of money and credit. Unless we 
: 

bankers undertake to bring to light the truc 

facts concerning these issues, the misund 


standing which now exists will prevail in the 
public mind.” Frank F. Brooks, president of 
the First National Bank of Pittsburgh and 
ot the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
then drove the nail home To me it is 
crystal clear that it is the duty of banking 
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OUR elevators are the focal point of your building and your best 


judgment tells you they should always be in first-class condition. But 
your budget says, “Take it easy, 1 can’t stand a heavy burden right now.” 

All right — we can help your best judgment and your budget get 
together so that it will be unnecessary to postpone elevator moderniza- 
tion. We'll be glad to do the work one step at a time. 

This step-by-step plan calls for, first, a complete examination of 
your elevators by elevator experts. This examination (it is free) in- 
cludes a report showing condition of your elevators and just what 
is needed to put them in new-elevator condition. 

Then the work of modernization is plotted in logical steps, placing 
the changes in the order of their importance. You pay for each step 
as it is completed. You get the benefit of partial modernization at once. 


You work toward complete modernization and are not burdened with 


OTS 


MODERNIZATION 


financial hardship. 

We shall be glad to go more 
into detail. The local Otis office 
is prepared to discuss this step- 


by-step plan with you. 























mod’ern-ize—Act of replacing unprofitable with 
profitable equipment.* 


To be worth doing, a modernization program must pay 
for itself and return a profit besides, Otherwise NO! 


New Warner & Swasey turret lathes are recommended 
only on the basis of increased earnings. . 
for themselves plus an extra profit—from present produc- 
tion. On no other basis should you buy new equipment. 
But on that basis, proven to your satisfaction, you can't 


afford not to invest. 


Turret lathes—expressly designed for the speed and pre- 
cision of today’s competition—are multiplying production, 
reducing scrap loss, cutting non-productive time, eliminat- 
ing entire steps in production. Every one of these is a 
direct addition to net profit. Let us prove what we can 


do for your plant profit. 


From the Warner & Swasey New Industrial Dictiona 


x 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret.Lathes 
Cleveland 
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Make This the Turning Point to Increased PELL YE 





. they must pay 








ind business to exert, and at once, the full 
| torce of their selling power to establish 
| the peopl sn nd l pictu € the « 
nomic trutl 
| e 
| Any Di 1 Match — 
in tt know the ind t T the ¢ p 
j affari has n but hit f blame 
his brok .- s tailing to mail } 1 
jt pol Vol ous tull of pic l 
|}compendious with appendices is 
pany s yearly Statement—and it has be 
| growing in recent years. In 1935 it r 184 
pages exclusive of appendices from A to X 
|} Compare that with U. S. Steel's 32 page 
|} Pennsylvania Railroad's 58, and Ger 
| Motors S4 Steel and Pennsy pages 
llarger, but for sheer weight and 
Diamor Match beats them al 
. 
THE Dutch won't give up a “dar for their 
queen in the way that the English gave up 
Cunard White Star's traditiona ia's” and 
ic’s’” to honor Queen Mary. You may win 
of 15 cash prizes by submitting bef 
June 15 a name tor Holla Ame I 
|new flagship (due here 1938) but 
|} got to match the tan t t 
line's other p-1 S 
+ 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., p t{G 
Motors, sounded a signfica c t 
1 speech at a Los Ang ( > f ¢ 
rce banquet celeb g p f 
G.M.'s new L.A pla May i K 
into the fut h id | 
i . bm t z : np 
‘ t ‘ il i p p* t 
| ce g opel f 
qaucil l » Ba S ms ¢ t 
j tical i if gregatio i | 
| compe parts, strategically t i 
| among g numbe t 
| me ins A of itv L a A 
| Pt f [ 
peor ' .. ‘ 
i¢ , 
jtor the work 
| - 
I tt l i 
call the k& 
vle w “ 
el C I h I \ | t 
~ le wi NG i re A 
lle c 1 ob s [ 
| Nat Ena g & Stamping ( 
| the i w 1 New York A 
Ip ica showings of tasl 
| key « 
e 
Ss K d fa 
S t i ¢ lb i » € ! 
‘ 1 tra x SIVE t { t » 
ind Col | Jacob Schick will 1 fr 
S rd to Montreal. A _ pla has b 
t Set. Jol Que tw ca ids 
i y i € bee I \ 1 u oS 
be in oper n by i 2 k Shav 
Ltd., will be entirely s i ef tl An 
ican ¢ pany. A British sales branch « 
rolled ft Canada will be opened in I 
don. ( S k formerly lived Brit 
Columbia. He will now | i at M 
a reptica of his ¢ ctl 
a. 
Tess GARDELLA xed tor lite (y 
eral Foods ( rp. and Nat | Br 
casting Co. succeed in versing or f t 
ing the New York Circuit (¢ t's d 
compelling them to pay her $115,000. I l 
years she has appeared before the public 
Aunt Jemima, in recent ars taking tl 
| rd * on radio programs for Quaker Oat 
1K ilynos, Phillips Milk of Magnesia and 
other advertisers. When Log Cabin syrup, a 
1G F. subsidiary, planned a radio program, it 
asked Quaker Oats permission to include an 
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@ The heavier cuts made possible by modern ma- 
chine tools result in important reductions in fabri- 
cating costs. But if it were not for Nickel Cast Iron, 
the frames, beds and ways of these machines would 
not have the strength and rigidity to stand the 
increased stresses and strains and still maintain 


accuracy. 


Through a partnership with Nickel, plain cast 


iron acquires a denser grain structure and becomes 


Twen ing 


HIGH COSTS INTO 





harder, stronger . .. more highly resistant to stress. 
heat, pressure, wear and abrasion. Not only in ma- 
chine tools but in scores of other applications. 
these improved properties will effect worthwhile 


savings in operating and upkeep cost. 


Our experience in the application of Nickel to 
industrial problems is at your disposal. Send for 
List “A” of available publications on Nickel and 


its alloys. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MAY 30, 1936 
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| Aunt Jemima character, offered the rdle to 
| Tess G. When the sponsor and star failed 
to agree on salary, Log Cabin hired another 
Aunt Jemima. Miss Gardella sued the 
ground that this was an infringement of her 
right to the character rdle in the amusement 
field. Now advertising men wonder 
who owns the characters they create. 

7 
THE ghost may walk, but not at NBC. To 
the American Association of Advertisi 
Agencies in White Sulphur Springs 
month, Lenox R. Lohr, NBC's forthright 1 
president, explained it this way: “One of : 
assistants could have written me a paper t 
read, undoubtedly discussing more ably 
problems, but I did not believe that is wi 
you wanted when you invited me here. W! 
ever the thoughts following may lack, o: 
whatever their merits, they give you sincer 
my own personal thoughts and reactior 

° 


MERCHANDISING works in roundabout way 
its wonders to perform. Each month Me« 

magazine dedicates its food-and-menu page t 
one particular retail group and one particul 
commodity which that group is prom 
This month for instance, Kroger is the 
conductor; cheese the featured subject. | 
campaign is supported by the chain-s 
managers with special advertising and 
plays. All of which sells more magazi 
stimulates the grocer’s interest in McCa 
and in the food products which it advertis 
and helps sell space in the book to gt 

l 








4 manufacturers—which is the real idea. 
Fea ae mee ae ices 3 * 
0:0:6.6.6.0°06 : - ; THERE may still be time for an earnest 
Fa Ws oe, d JJ rnd read ll that h } n itt 
Student to read al hat has Deen writ 
about air conditioning but this new indust: 


has already built up a remarkable bibli 
raphy. For your amaz 
get from the Departme: 
recently issued “Condensed List of S$ 








of Information on Air Conditioning 

S 
THE competition of the year's centennia 
has invaded even the boudoir. W Ma 
garet Hayden Rorke, managing director of 


the Textile Color Card Associat 

nounces that “apple blossom pink 

color of the Arkansas Centennial, is to b 
summer hue, Lorch Manufacturing ¢ of 


/ | Dallas reports wide success with eigl 
Oo p > Re A Y | MN G a Oo S & F S patterns with names like “Cactus Gard 
bd Alamo and Lone Star inspire 1 by 


Texas Centennial. Diplomatic business 




















OSSES in the sales or credit departments of a business who sell to both states should see that t 
wrders he tus roe — 
are usually easy to ascertain. It is difficult, however Brown Instruments wm or sak her Cactus Garde PI 
»OssOom pin 
t the finger on losses in plant eration and pro 
oe “se <psdeehesptaion anes ‘ and Controls ° 
duction. For example: A national manufacturer of molded Granp Rapips will express itself in a “gig 
products installed Brown Flowmeters on department steam ey On | tic furniture festival’ during the second 
lines. To the surprise of plant officials, it was found that THERMOMETERS — of - semi-annual market a , 
festiv: to commemorat th OTN 
steam ran to the molding machines even when the plant PYROMETERS [oe See oe nome “ : 
Potentioneters <« Nillivolemetens anniversary of the making of the first pic 
was shut down GAUGES | of furniture in the city—by “Deacon” W 
This is only one example among thousands where Pressure - Liquid Level - Draft | liam Haldane. 
Brown Instruments have pointed the way to substantial FLOWMETERS T r , e , 
HE French railways camping trains prove 
F CO, METERS : her 
plant savings O: so successful last year that the plan is being 
If you are a plant executive, a perusal of our new book- TACHOMETERS elaborated. Instead of renovated freight car 
let, “Instruments from the Executive Viewpoint,” may reveal HYGROMETERS fitted out with combination kitchen and sleep 
many possibilities for savings in operation or production AUTOMATIC ing quarters, the railroads this year are ofte c 
in your plant regardiess of its size. Why not instruct CONTROLLERS inging transformed third class cars, each with 
CONTROL VALVES sleeping accommodations for 12, and a « 
your secretary to write for it today. Brown Instrument Electric and Air Operatated bination kitchen and dining room. There 


Company, 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . a shower bath and toilet in each car. and 
— heating facilities are provided in <« 

travelers choose to use them in the winter 

Rent runs to $2.10 a day, for a minimum of 


< 











FAR f PRECIS N VOW hUl wy Genaer dt: 
10 days, and the fares charged are about 1¢ a 
BROWN INSTRUMENT ‘ee) mile for a minimum of 250 miles. Cars are 
\¢ hauled to the camp site on regular trains 
= ‘ am 
ee 4 e 
A Division of Line of the week If goods cannot cross 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL JicltiO wae) mae, frontiers, armies will. From an article by 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State 
BRAN Ht . a AL PRINCIPAL Tie in World Trade, journal of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Government spending 
overshadows Washington situation as Senate labors under difficulties 
—and under President’s personal urge—to boost estimated yield of 


new tax measure. 


In his last-minute drive, President sought re- 


tention of 124% to 15% corporation tax with stiff graduated levies 
on undistributed profits. However, surplus-sparing measure which 
satisfied Senate Finance Committee before White House conference 
(page 12) seems likely to be fairly close to law which Roosevelt 


will sign. 
ment spending on stockholders 
of big corporations. It will take 
at least a fifth of corporate earn- 
ings, force greater dividend dis- 
bursements, boost many incomes 
into higher brackets, catch small 
stockholders on normal 4% levy. 


Relief Rebellion 

No one expected Republican plan 
for shifting relief burden back to 
states and local governments to block 
Hopkins billion-and-a-half dollar ap- 
propriation, but Mormon Church 
throws real monkey wrench in charg- 
ing that federal relief demoralizes re- 
cipients and in planniag for levy on 
its own members to prevent this. Ac- 
tion may change whole course of anti- 
Administration strategy on vital relief 
issue. Mormon Church is a power in 
Utah and surrounding states, is 
strongly conservative and was for- 
merly inclined to G.O.P. 


Only Two Ways Out 
Tax experts all agree privately that 
if present federal relief spending con- 
tinues, only La Follette’s plan of go- 
ing after small incomes or general 
sales tax can avert inflation. 


No NRA Contract Club 
Revival of bill to subject all gov- 
ernment contracts to quasi-NRA 
standards will probably simmer down 
to extension of prevailing-wage clause 
beyond present scope. Anything more 
means big battle, and time is short. 


Empty Sentiment 

Labor sections of new Guffey coal 
substitute are just strong enough to 
irritate Opponents, too weak really to 
please advocates. Provisions simply 
declare what is “policy” of U. S. Like 
a “whereas” resolution of a local im- 
provement association. 


No Reverse Interpretation 

ICC fails in attempt to put reverse 
English on commodities clause of In- 
terstate Commerce Act that, since 
1908, has prohibited a railroad from 
hauling freight owned but not in- 
tended for its own use. Commission 
argued that ownership of Elgin, Joliet, 
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It goes long way toward putting burden of govern- 





RECOVERY NOTE 
Production credit organiza- 
tions, formed to lift farm 
debt burden by substituting 
amortization for renewal, re- 
port slump in business, A 
great many farmers have 


finished paying out. 











& Eastern by Big Steel made it illegal 
for road to haul products of Corpo- 
ration subsidiaries under commodities 
clause. But Supreme Court doesn’t 
agree. 


Truckers’ Test 

Last minute reversal by ICC of 
permission previously given eastern 
roads to furnish free pick-up-and-de- 
livery service May 25 sharpens issue 
which truckmen regard as test of 
whether new Motor Carrier act is 
worth anything to them. Truckmen 
are driving for united front against 
railroads by including in American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., represen- 
tation of private truck owners and 
manufacturers, oil companies and al- 
lied interests. 


No Science in lt 

Senator Copeland battles transfer 
of advertising control to Federal 
Trade Commission in House food and 
drug bill. “How can you tell if ad- 
verusing is dishonest?” he asks. 
Answer : By scientific product analysis. 
But FTC has no ia and no 
laboratories. 


Split on Flood Control 
Whether local contributions toward 
cost of flood-control measures should 
be required is shoal threatening disas- 
ter 10 two pending bills. Senate 
favors principle in general, but not on 
lower Mississippi; House feels other- 


wise. Fight may kill both bills. 


Seedy Crop Plan 
Apparently there is not enough 
planned economy in the soil-erosion 
crop-curtailment program. Fast think- 
ing after AAA decision overlooked 


fact that to plant conservation crops, 
such as grass, one must have seed. 
Sounds simple, for who ever heard of 
dearth of grass seed? But there is, 
and one-third of program will have 
to wait another year. 


A Georgia Power 

New Deal is aghast at idea of power 
magnate running for mayor of At 
lanta—and just as it thought it had 
everything in Georgia, including Gene 
Talmadge, settled. Preston B. Ark- 
wright, president, Georgia Power Co., 
who figured in recent spanking of 
David E. Lilienthal over TVA claim 
that it had forced down electric rates 
in Georgia, is said to have fair chance 
of being elected. 


Silver Lining Still There 

Protests against Treasury's con- 
tinued silver buying will get nowhere. 
Purchase of newly mined silver at 
price which exceeds world market by 
more than 30¢ an ounce, thus amount- 
ing to actual subsidy, is too popular 
in silver-producing states. Nor is 
government willing to irritate further 
the inflationists and others who really 
believe silver policy sound, 


Thunder Over New York 

Many Administration leaders think 
if Governor Lehman will reconsider 
and run for reelection, New York 
State would be clinched for Roose- 
velt. They ignore bitter attack on 
Lehman by Ex-Judge Daniel F. Co- 
halan, Tammany big-wig who speaks 
for considerable New York faction 
This was launched in letter to Farley 
two days before Lehman announce 
ment. Which spells trouble in New 
York State for Roosevelt if Lehman 
runs, and if he doesn’t. 


East Doesn't Matter 

As to presidential election, how- 
ever, Roosevelt can be elected without 
a Single state north of Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi. 
If he carries La Follette’s Wisconsin 
he can also lose California. If he 
carries Maryland he can also lose 
Kansas. And still win. Lehman sit- 
uation is important because Repub- 
licans cannot possibly win this year 
without New York. 


Second Place Man 

Man who first put honey in a golf 
ball, L. A. Young, head of L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Co., Detroit 
Molding Co., L. A. Young Golf Co., 
Star Service Hanger Co., etc., is now 
being boosted as G.O.P. vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. Henry Ford says 
Young made best speech on either 
side in 1932 campaign. From news- 
boy to polo player, from business col- 
lege to Gobelin tapestry collecting — 
write your own Horatio Alger title. 

























steelwork of which was 


a 


expanding, both in range of n 





Ever since the F. W. Woolworth Company 
found their million-dollar profits in a five-and- 


ten-cent store, they have been continuously 


erchandise and 


in excellence of store buildings. Photograph 
at top is of a Cincinnati Woolworth mart, the 
ne by Beth! hem. 


“Where'Ten Cents Counts 


Whaes a leading five-and-dime store decided to erect 
new building in the competitive days of 1935, the job of the st« 
work went to Bethlehem. 

These shrewd buyers looking for price in relation to quality recog 
nized that in Bethlehem they were dealing with the combination « 
experience and responsibility. 

The fabrication and erection of steelwork—whether in an apart 
ment or on a railroad bridge—is a highly technical task. Safety } 
paramount. The steel must bear the necessary stresses. It must | 
fabricated and put together on time. Time means dollars. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, combining its McClintic-Marsha!! 


> 
shops with its other fabricating facilities, is the largest steel co: 


struction company in the world. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX oe ae a ee ee ee °74.2 74.2 72.0 63.9 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 67.9 69.4 71.2 42.3 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) $8,977 $9,068 $7,871 $4,752 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,126 1,143 1,131 975 
*® Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 1,955 1,962 1,933 1,696 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 114 111 107 97 
% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 74 74 74 64 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,072 $3,804 $4,038 $3,552 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,896 $5,888 $5,874 $5,496 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.94 $.93 $1.06 $1.00 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) saccsedscedéns *11.72¢ 11.71l¢ 11.76¢ 12.25¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) : $32.87 $32.94 $33.03 $32.41 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 9.000¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) Bir tewan 80.5 81.0 82.5 82.7 


FINANCE 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep’t’g member banks (millions) 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) ‘ *$115.24 $115.00 $114.60 $100.74 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) *$102.10 $101.93 $101.31 $95.28 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% i i 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1% 1% i% i 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 174 206 193 234 


*® Factor in Business Week Index ‘*Preliminary *+Revised. 


$2,470 $2,469 $2,478 $2,476 
$21,799 $21,820 $21,783 $19,775 
$5,097 $5,101 $5,060 $4,916 
$3,256 $3,257 $3,272 $3,143 
$1,177 $1,177 $1,223 $1,015 


This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 


Average 
1931-35 
65.1 


40.9 
$5,921 
936 
1,583 


100 
69 
$3,382 
$5,307 


$.77 
9.4le¢ 
$30.80 
7.698¢ 
70.2 
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Package 
Pioneering 
In 
every field 





@ Preserving goodness . . . insuring 
purity ... offering new protection and 
convenience for those who buy! Creat- 
ing goodwill . . . new sales appeal... 
sreater ease in marketing ... for you 
who sell! These are but three of many 
revolutionary changes in product pack- 
aging, pioneered by the American Can 
Company. This company has always 
sought to meet the packaging needs of 
industry before they arise — to help 


manufacturers meet their customers the 






way they want to be met; with better 
, ° “KEGLINED” is the 
things brought to them in new and  prade-mark of the Amer- 

ee ican Can Company for 
better w ays. its cans for Beer and Ale, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


- + + 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK - - - 
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The Business Outlook 


MAY has been an unusually, stable month as far as business activity 
is concerned. Business Week's index has held at 74.2‘, for three 
consecutive weeks. Steel and motor production is slackening a bit, 
but freight traffic continues to climb to new high levels for the year 
with a comfortable margin over the loadings of the past four years. 


Power production has given an 
extraordinary performance this 
spring, putting the utility in- 
dustry in good shape this quarter 
as far as gross revenue is con- 
cerned. 


Big Travel Season 

Arrival of the Queen Mary on 
June 1 signalizes the opening of the 
summer season for the travel industry, 
which promises to be the best in sev- 
eral years. With railroad fares on 
Eastern roads dropped to 2¢ a mile 
on June 1 and a substantial advertis- 
ing campaign instigated to drum up 
trade to offset the fare cut, the land 
travel business looks forward to con- 
siderable expansion. Air-condition- 
ing of trains is expected to be a heavy 
drawing card this summer.  Air- 
minded travelers also promise to be 
more numerous this year. The avia- 
tion industry is pressing new facilities 
into service to cope with the antici- 
pated increase in traffic. 


Thriving Summer Industries 

Other industries which find the 
summer months a source of quicken- 
ing pace rather than a wilter of sales 
include air-conditioning which is set 
for new peaks this year; refrigerators, 
also primed to brush all past records 
into the shade; to say nothing of the 
motor industry and gasoline. Sellers 
of summer apparel and beach acces- 
sories look forward to good business. 
Light clothing sales for men are in 
for good gains over last year. 


Farm Income Soars 
Records for both farm income and 
industrial payrolls testify to the good 
start which the summer season is get- 
ting. In the first four months, farm 
income has exceeded every year since 
1930, rolling up a total of $2,079,- 
000,000 with benefit payments con- 
tributing only $62,000,000 of this 
total. Last year when benefits were 
running around $221,000,000 farm 
income fell short of the two billion 
dollar mark. The farm regions are 
likely to continue to be excellent fields 
for sellers of motor and farm equip- 

ment, and mail order goods. 


Gain in Factory Jobs 
Factory employment made one of 
the rare gains for April in the 17 
years for which records are available. 
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BUSINESS RECORDS— 
STATE BY STATE 

On page 34 of this issue, 
Business Week presents an- 
other breakdown of business 
gains and losses for the first 
quarter of 1936 compared 
with the same months of 
1935 for the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. Except 
life insurance, every line of 
business pictured here shows 
a good gain over the first 
quarter of 1935. Study the 
“checks drawn” column for 
indications of general busi- 
ness volume. And check your 
sales against these records. 











About 80,000 persons were added to 
payrolls, with significant gains in such 
durable industries as locomotives, 
shipbuilding, steam and electric car 
building, and aircraft. Another 175,- 
000 workers were added in the non- 
manufacturing fields, chiefly in retail- 
ing. Durable goods industries now 
have 8% more employees than a year 
ago, while the non-durable goods in- 
dustries have 1% fewer employees. 


Steel Price Increase 

Metal markets viewed the boosting 
of a number of steel product prices 
for third quarter delivery with mixed 
emotions. Scrap prices have been 
tending downward for several weeks. 
The slack season for steel operations 
is at hand. Former boosts under such 
circumstances have not been notable 
for holding successfully under any de- 
termined resistance from buyers. 
There is apparently no enthusiasm for 
the move within the industry, though 
mills are likely to follow the lead set 
by Carnegie-Illinois. 


Freight Car Purchases 

Feature of the steel market has been 
the buying of freight cars. May 
books, still incomplete, contain orders 
for 9,750 cars, the largest since last 
December when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad created a stir by its 10,000 
car order. A secondary rail-buying 
program is expected later this year. 


Early Start on Autos 
Motor buying of steel has fallen off 
as assemblies decline, but it now ap- 


pears that specifications for 1937 
models will be ready by July 15, 30 
days earlier than last year. This 
should help sustain steel activity some 
what this summer. 


5% More Cars Made 

Motor assemblies last month 
ceeded expectations, Ofhcial figures 
just released showed that 527,726 cars 
were produced in the United States 
and Canada, a 5°; gain over last year 
and the best April since 1929. First 
four months’ production runs a modest 
1% ahead of the same months last 
year, 


cX- 


Tariff Dangers 

New England textile mills that re- 
ceived a 42°) increase in tariff rates 
to protect their $5,000,000 business at 
the risk of jeopardizing a $100,000,000 
raw cotton export business are mak- 
ing holes in the State Department's 
program of expanding trade through 
reciprocal trade treaties. 


Vigorous Foreign Trade 

Our April foreign trade results are 
of interest in that the usual sharp de- 
cline in exports was cut to 1% while 
imports actually increased instead of 
declining. Important gains in exports 
compared with a year ago are ap- 
parent in raw cotton, unmanufactured 
tobacco, petroleum products, machin- 
ery, and electrical apparatus. Value 
of iron and steel semi-manufactures 
jumped from $3,967,000 to $8,095,- 
000; of industrial machinery from 
$10,370,000 to $14,737,000. 


What Construction Is Doing 

Early reports on May construction 
activity line a slight decline from 
the preceding month except in the 
residential field which is still going 
strong. Home building in early May 
ran 60°, ahead of last year; non- 
residential building gained 43°; pub- 
lic works and utilities 108%. Im- 
portant projects appearing in the past 
two weeks include a $1,000,000 pulp 
plant at Tacoma; a $1,500,000 pipe 
and terminal project at Los Angeles; 
a $1,500,000 cement plant improve- 
ment at Birmingham, and a $3,500,- 
000 office building for Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 


Coal Agencies Revive 

Death of the Guffey Act was a 
resurrection signal to a group of coal 
sales agencies. Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., has taken steps to resume ac- 
tivity. Others are expected to fol- 
low. Fear of price collapses moti- 
vates these moves, though the low 
level of stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers and the favorable outlook for 
business activity should relieve some 
of the pressure which consumers may 
wish to exert on prices. 
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IMPORTANT OPERATING ECONOMIES Fc 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 


THe American Commercial Alcohol 

Corporation recently installed 

private line teletypewriter service 
(typing-by-wire) between its New York head- 
quarters, Hoboken warehouse, and Pekin, Illinois, 
plant as the result of a joint survey by company 
executives and Bell System representatives. 

Now, special order forms and invoices, typed 
once at any office, are instantly reproduced at 
all three. All offices can function almost as if 
they were under the same roof. In addition, 
these four specific advantages resulted. 

1. Order forms were combined, simplified, 
and the number reduced from five to three. 
Faster, easier handling and simul- 
taneous preparation at all points vir- 








tually ended errors. 


xT 


COR 


ALCOHOL 





2. The multi-copy feature of the service made 
it possible to cut the number of order-writing 
operations from eight to three — with a conse- 
quent saving of $500 a month. 

3. Billing was speeded up by two to four 
days. Serious customer complaints on delayed 
invoices were eliminated. Earlier remittances 
save more than $500 monthly interest charge. 

4. Accounts-receivable figures were brought 
up to the minute, instead of being three or four 
days late, and the monthly savings made pos- 
sible by the service more than offset its cost. 








Experienced Bell System representatives will care- 
fully review your business with you to see whether 
operating economies or improvements can be effected 
by modern communication methods. No charge. Call 
the Business Office of your local telephone company. 
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Gravy for Tax Lawyers 
They prosper by Bureau of Internal Revenues policy 
of pushing every claim, to the disadvantage of small 
businesses that can’t afford to fight. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

~While business awaits the new taxes 
on which Congress is now working, the 
situation which has arisen in the col- 
lection of old ones is causing increasing 
concern. 

Washington's long array of tax law- 
yers, the men who fight to keep taxpay- 
ers from being forced to pay what the 
Internal Revenue Bureau insists upon 
taking (assuming that the taxpayers 
have enough money to pay the tax law- 
yer), are booked solidly from now on. 


No-Compromise Fight 


One explanation is the complicated 
nature of the House bill, some nebulous 
parts of which, business men fear, may 
be preserved in the final draft, despite 
the Senate’s effort to simplify and 
clarify. But far more important is the 
attitude of the present administration of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, to 
which attention has already been called 
in Bus Week. This attitude is, 
simply stated, that the bureau, almost 
regardless of law and precedents, goes 
after all it thinks it can get, refuses to 
compromise anything and forces the 
taxpayers either to pay or litigate. 

Washington lawyers are chuckling 
over a recent remark by Judge Morris 
A. Soper of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Baltimore. A case was being 
heard where the complaining company 
said that the Board of Tax Appeals paid 
no attention to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on certain questions. 


2HESS 
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Another on the circuit court 
commented on this statement made in a 
brief as filed by a Washington tax 
lawyer. 

“Hm,” he began, “We knew the 
Board of Tax Appeals did not pay any 
attention to the rulings by this court, 
but we did not know it was also ignor 
ing decisions of the Supreme Court 

Maybe,” remarked Judge Soper, 
dryly, “they have been reading the 


Harvard Law Review.” 


pustice 


Every lawyer in Washington knows 
that there is violent disagreement in 
policy between the lawyers of the De 
partment of Justice and those of the In 
Revenue 


ternal Bureau The Depart 













ment of Justice lawyers prefe 

the normal practice of considering pre 
cedents and court decisions caret 
before trying a case against a protesting 
taxpayer The Bureau of Internal 


Revenue lawyers want to litigate every 
case unless the the full 
amount claimed by Wash 
ington tax lawyers are much mystified 


taxpayer DAaVs 

the Bureai 
by this but assume that tl C bi rau 15S 
merely tollowing orders given by Sex 
Morgenthau, whose zeal to make a re 


ord on tax collections is well known 

Recently an important case was de 
cided against the government by a lower 
court. Lawyers who had several dif- 
ferent Cases, precisely on all fours, so 


far as they could see, assumed that this 
case would settle had 
been told that the government did not 


intend to appeal. The Bureau of In 


tt ; 


theirs, after they 


ternal Revenue attorneys, however, in 
formed the tax lawyers that although 
the government would not appeal, it 
would regard the case as a pre 
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‘ i News 


MOTORISTS CARRY THE LOAD—Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Committee 
up this striking display at the ninth annual 
Petroleum Exposition, in Tulsa. At the 
south entrance to the grounds, an old car 
broken down under a huge burden of taxes. 
greeted visitors. The tank behind the car 
lists all principal special taxes borne by 
oil, totaling more than the price at the well. 
Other barrels (left) portray other phases. 
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4 . « » . “ 5 ® - T — . = 
What House and Proposed Senate Tax Bills Would Have Meant in 1935 
(In Thousands—000 Omitted) 
House Bill Senate Bill Net Change in Tax 
Estimated % Tax Estimated | 
Company Tax Paid in Based Tax 18% Cor- 7% Tax Total 
1935 on Undis- porate In- on Retained Estimated House Senate 
tributed come Tax Income Tax Bill Bill 
Income | 
American Telephone & Telegraph 23,434 | — None $28,121 None $28,121 ~$23,434 + $4,687 
American Tobacco 4,285 2 $571 5,142 None 5,142 3,714 r R57 
American Water Works & Electric. . | 388 7 18! 166 $9 175 . 207 rl R7 | 
| General Electric 4,913 1245 1,054 5,896 167 6,363 859 1,450 
| General Foods | 2,016 9, 1,340 2,474 127 2,601 676 4. 585 d 
| General Motors 29,466 15 30,519 | 35,441 3,794 39,235 1,053 L 9.769 
Owens-Illinois Glass 1,269 161, 1,510 1,648 139 1,837 ; 241 , 568 
Pennsylvania R.R. 4,209 19 5,331 5,051 689 5,740 1,122 + 1,531 
| Sears, Roebuck 4,661 27 7,069 4,712 936 5,648 + 2,408 , 987 
| Standard Oil (N. J.) 11,093 1015 7,488 13,312 701 14,013 — 3,605 + 2,920 
| U. S. Steel 202 -— None 243 None 243 - 202 il 
| Western Union 928 25! 1,377 1,113 209 1,322 649 + 394 
| 
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cedent! This is the more interesting 
because the tax lawyers here are unani- 
mous in believing that the only reason 
the government did not appeal was that 
it was sure it would lose if it did. 

Nevertheless, despite this obvious be- 
lief on the part of the Bureau's at- 
torneys, they would not compromise 
existing cases of a similar nature. They 
insisted on making every claimant fight 
in the courts. 

This is fine business for the tax law- 
yers. It makes big fees for them. For 
it is the big corporations which fight 


their cases through and do not have to 
surrender 

But the little fellows with precisely 
similar cases, who do not feel that the 
game justifies the candle, have to pay. 
The expense to them of litigating, fight- 
ing up through the courts when the gov- 
ernment appeals, would be greater than 
the additional tax the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is secking unjustly to force them 
to pay 

Which amounts, 
crimination against the 
favor of the big. 


in effect, to a dis- 
little, and in 


Tax Alternatives 


Senate and House tax plans show important differ- 


ences in principle and in 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
As Congress this week went through 
the motions of a Garrison finish to ad- 
journ before the Republican Conven- 
tion (June 9), the tax bill nobody likes 
retained only the flavor of the original 
surplus-soaking philosophy—but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wanted it put back. 

At a special White House conference, 
the President submitted to senators a 
Treasury plan calling for retention of 
the current 124% to 15% levy on cor- 
porate earnings, plus a severely gradu- 
ated tax on undistributed profits. Os 
tensible objeets higher revenue. But 
senators were not entirely sold on the 
idea of forcing corporations to pay divi 
dends and to refrain from ploughing 
back earnings. 

The bill passed by the House pro- 
vided for a straight undistributed profits 
tax, whereas the Senate had turned to 
the traditional base of a tax on income 
to obtain the bulk of the revenues 

The point of contact between the two 


1? 


effect. 


measures was to make the corporation 
the sieve through which the money is to 
come. In the House bill, the tax would 
be on undistributed income, and if all 
is distribyted then the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue would collect from the 
stockholder. Senate plans called for a 
straight 18% levy on income (against 
124% to 15% impost now in force) 
and after that a straight 7% “touch” 
on retained earnings. 

In each case, the normal 4% income 
tax would apply to receipts from divi- 
dends, thus resulting in a double levy 
on absentee owners of corporations. 

The Senate version would not revo- 
lutionize corporate operating policies 
nearly as much as the dictated-but-not- 
read draft which barged through the 
House 

True, in the Senate plan there is the 
slight incentive to pay out in dividends 
as much as possible; and, as a corollary, 
to refrain from ploughing back earnings. 
But the 7% tax on retained income is 


hardly sufficient to cause corporation 
comptrollers to lose sleep nights. The 
dollar sum does not bulk unduly large, 
as the accompanying tabulation shows 

There is one interesting point for 
crotchety accountants in the Senate bill. 
If two corporations earned precisely th« 
same amount, but one paid out more in 
dividends than the other, then the tax 
cost per unit of sales would be higher 
for the company which ploughed back 
earnings. (Figure it out yourself for 
two companies with net, after the 18% 
tax, of $100,000, one of which pays 
out $100,000 in dividends, the other of 
which pays out $70,000.) As a 
factor this might be important in a 
highly competitive, narrow profit mar- 
gin industry. 

The House draft deals kindly with 
corporations which pay out more than 
55% of their earnings in dividends 
These would pay less than the current 
15% corporation levy. The Senate, on 
the other hand, hikes up the tax bill all 
along the line. There is no escape from 
the 18% impost, except to lose money. 

That accounts for the dozen plus 
signs in the last column of the tabula- 
tion, as against only five increases under 
the House bill. In only two instances, 
Sears, Roebuck and Western Union, the 
burden would be heavier under the 
House measure than under the Senate's 
scheme. That is because both compa 
nies have been paying out in dividends a 
relatively small proportion of net in- 
come. 

The Senate plan gathers taxes di- 
rectly—as soon as a corporation records 
a profit on its ledgers. The House, on 
the other hand, leaves the tax income 
open at both ends. Nothing is col- 
lected if corporations pay out all earn- 
ings in dividends: oll dite that, what 
can be realized in actual cash from 
stockholders, is a hit-or-miss proposition. 


cost 
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Mechanical Hands 


Modernization brings increasing use of conveyors, 


plant trucks and other 


cost-cutting, speed-making 


equipment designed to fetch and carry for industry. 


EFFORTS to reduce manufacturing costs 
in today’s highly competitive markets 
are making the purchase of mechanical 
handling equipment an increasingly im 
portant feature of the recovery buying 
Leading manufacturers of such equip 
ment report sales volume up 100% to 
600% above the depression low, though 
still considerably under the 1929 level 
One company sailing along 10% ahead 
of its 1929 total is an interesting excep 
tion 

The automobile and steel industries 
have provided the most lucrative orders 
One large concern has had a substantial 
business from coal mines since the first 
of the year. Important among other 
buyers are paper and glass makers, 
breweries, electrical appliance manufac 
turers, and oil companies. Much equip 
ment is being installed for warehousing 
as well as manufacturing purposes 


Trend to Rollers 


Both heavy and light types of equip- 
ment are in demand. In the steel in- 
dustry the trend is toward roller con- 
veyors with capacities ranging from 
2,000 to 8,000 pounds per roller. Con 
veyors are used in continuous sheet mills 
to carry coils up to 25,000 pounds and 
for handling sheet packs 

A conveyor manufacturer often gets 
an order by designing equipment which 
considerably lowers the user's produ 
tion costs Factory conveyors (over 
head, roller and belt, floor type) are 
usually made of standard units fitted to- 


gether into whatever combination best 


meets a local requirement They are 
tailor-made, in that no two are exactly 
alike 


Overhead monorail conveyors carry 
stock from one department or operation 
to another, sometimes serve as storage 
At the huge Plymouth fac 
tory in Detroit, overhead conveyors are 


tor parts 


used for this purpose, leaving floor 
space clear for manufacturing. Floor 
type conveyors (belt, drag chain, etc.) 
are mostly employed for sub-assembly 
or final assembly operations in mass 
production industrics automobiles, 
radios, clectric refrigeration 

Electric and gasoline trucks and 
truck-tractors haul heavy materials often 
in ‘tote’ boxes from receiving stations 
to fabricating points inside factories, 
are used extensively in departments for 
handling bulky products, serve as feed 
ers for conveyor lines. Electric trucks 
now have a device which flashes a red 
warning light when the battery needs 
recharging 

At one time materials handling was 
chiefly concerned with transportation 
from one point to another without much 
consideration to handling the load at 
the point of pick-up and discharge 
This is no longer true. High-lift and 
other trucks which operate in limited 
spaces and can pile stock high are gain 
ing ground because of increased flexi 
bility built into them. An industrial 
truck maker observes that the types per- 
forming operations saving the greatest 
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They Also Benefit 


Labor's hostile ittitud toward 
further introductions of mechanical 
handling cq ipn nt ts softening rT 
cording to equipment builders. Peopk 


are beginning to realiz 


methods of prod tion are her to stay 
and to be improved upon, that as a 

sult of them goods ar factured 
it a lower cost and markets widened 


Workers are also plad to hav physi il 
tasks lightened 
I pment makers think it a mistake 


quly 
that their products ever were tagged a 
labor-saving 


recently have deftly 
turned to the more ap 


labor-serving 


pealing t 
which they declare more 
accurately describes their contribution 


to modern industry 





NOT A DISSENTING VOICE—Everyone, from the President 
down, congratulated railroad management and labor as they 
walked into the White House and reported complete agree- 
ment on disposition of employees forced out of jobs by mergers 
or technological advances. Dismissal wages are to cover periods 
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Pict ; 


ranging from six months to sixty months, depending on length 
of service. The agreement, signed for labor by H. A. Enochs 
(President’s left) and for employers by George M. Harrison 
(President’s right), does away with necessity for the Wheeler 
Crosser bill or like legislation, and is hailed as epoch-making. 
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Latest Round in Food Bill Fight 


Even if House accepts its committee’s severe amend- 
ments, there will be a clash in conference. 


Time is 


against enactment of bill this session. 


ONE year ago this week, the Senate 
passed the Copeland food and drug bill 
And not until last week did that prece 
of battle-scarred legislation emerge from 
the House Interstate Commerce Com 
mitted And next week, according to 
schedule (such as there is in a Con 
gress hell-bent for clection), the bill 
+hould go through the House 

But the bill which the House 
pass and the bill which the Senate Aas 
pessed are two signally different docu 
ments. Which means that the final bill 

if, as, and when—is yet to be written 
in conference. And whether the pres 
ent session will last long enough to 
accommodate such a firecracker function 
is anybody's guess. Food, drug, cos 
metic, and advertising interests are hop 
ing that it will with varying degrees of 
fervor. But nobody ts offering any bet 
ter than even money that the lawmakers 
will come back to work after the Cleve 
land and Philadelphia convention fol 
lies, and unless they do, it looks very 
much as though the food and drug issue 
would hang around to serve as a politi 
cal football in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. Maintenance of the President's 
revived interest in the measure might 
expedite matters, but no one expects 
much help from this source 

As far as the House version 
cerned, Rep. Virgil Chapman, he ad of 
the subcommittee which has kept the bill 
under its very close wing for a year, has 
made good his promise, issued at last 
summer's hearings, to do a comprehen 
sive job. And gs trade interests feared 
(BU Aprd sf p32) the job he has 
done is with a few notable exceptions 
much more to the liking of the Food 
and Drug Administration and their con- 
sumer allies than the Senate measure 


How Bill Is Tougher 

These are the respects in which the 
bill may be considered tougher: 

(1) It modifies the Bailey 
amendment by permitting the multiple 
seizure of goods that are falsely adver- 
tised when such misbranding “is, in a 
material respect, false, misleading, or 
fraudulent.” 

(2) It knocks out the privilege, ac- 
corded manufacturers by the Vanden- 
berg Senate amendment, of having 
seizure cases against them tried by the 
federal court in their own districts. Un- 
less the F&DA agrees to such locale, 
the House bill provides that the case can 
be tried no nearer home than the adja- 


may 


is con 


Senate 


cent district 
(3) It provides for compulsory qual- 
ity grading and labeling of food prod- 
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ucts, excepts only fresh fruits and vege 
tables from standards requirements 

(4) It restores to the Secretary of 
Agriculture several exclusive grants of 
discretionary authority to issue rules and 
regulations which were part of the origi 
nal Tugwell bill and which industry 
had labored to curtail. The machinery 
tor the establishment of two committecs, 
one on public health and one on food 
standards, to supervise regulations, was 
completely junked 

(5) It adds stringent regulations for 
the labelling of distilled liquors, mod- 
cled after those rejected by the Senate 
in the liquor tax bill recently. These 
provide for the declaration of alcoholic 
content by volume percentage and of 
amount, kind, source, and age of 
all whiskies contained in a blend 

These are the respects in which the 
House bill is considered less tough 

(1) It takes from the F&DA and 
gives to the Federal Trade Commission 
authority to move against false adver 
tising and specifies that FTC shall fol 
low its present procedure in such action 


the 






(F&DA would be able to mak 
seizures for false advertising, howe 
Some drug interests have 
vently for FTC control, but other m 
facturers, poignantly conscious of I 1t 
increased activity and burning ambit 


foug! t 


that its control » 
Stull others are sh 
provision Was 


are not so sure 
be easier to bear 
tical the 
in simply for trading purposes 

(2) The House bill requires th 
F&DA establish definite proof t! 
substance is poisonous or delete: 
rather than simply a potential thi 
Senate phrasing would permit. I; 
fruit think it will 
hardship of prosecution for spray 


they say 


xrowers mak 


due less onerous, and cosmetic mat 
turers feel tolerances will not be d: 
quite so finely 


No Ingredient Listing 

(3) It relieves proprictary med 
manufacturers of the necessity for list 
ingredients on labels 

(4) It provides that the F&DA 
give manufacturers a sample of sci 
goods or a copy of the bureau's anal 
in the case of perishable products bet: 
to trial 

There are i dozen additional 
terations in the but tl 
are the significant points of dittes 
first the Hi 


cases Come 
half 


House version 


scizure 


scheduled for debate on 


floor, then in conference 


Refrigeration School 


Industry expects new privately-owned Chicago train- 
ing school will solve troublesome service problem. 


A UNIQUE organization clinched _ its 
status as a full fledged trade school last 
week in Chicago when the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Institute dedi 
cated its new laboratory and students’ 
work shop. 

Servicing of mecnanical refrigerating 
equipment has been a serious problem 
in the industry. Individual manufac- 
turers could not maintain a nationwide 
service organization without increasing 
costs to a point where necessary price 


increases would affect competitive status., 


Distributors and dealers complained that 
they were unable to find experienced 
repair men, could not afford to pay 
employees to learn the work at the 
factory. Manufacturers’ training schools 
helped materially, but by the time they 
were functioning the industry had 
grown up to the point where trade-ins 
were a problem and dealers’ service men 
had to ose the kinks of all types 

The Institute has been established by 
Ray D. Smith, its first president, to pro- 
vide a course of training that will fit 
men for that class of work, and while 
major emphasis is laid on refrigeration, 
a complete course of the theory and 
practice in air conditioning is included 


The unique feature of the Instr 
is that, while privately owned, its p 
icies, courses and general procedures 
determined by a_ board 
manufacturers’ representatives 

At present that board consists ot 
following men: L. K. Baxter, W 
inghouse; E. A. Scibert, Kelvinat 
Chas. D'Olive, Stewart-Warner: C. | 
Olin, Servel: J. R. Cameron, Nor 
A. G. Sutcliffe, Ilg Ventilating 

Already over 2,700 students 


made 


are cl 


rolled. They are drawn from n 
fields; some have had service exp: 
ence, others are mechanics, garage 


machine workers seeking a more luc: 
tive future. The basi requirement 
a high school education. The studc: 
must complete a 15-month home sti 
course covering practically all the 
ferent makes of equipment 

When he has finished that, he m 
spend 2 weeks in the shop at Chicago 
for practical training, and to make sur 
that he comes, the tuition fee of $14 
includes free transportation to Chicago 
and home. 

Of the first class of 26 students now 
going through the last week of tram 
ing, 24 already have jobs 
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LIGHT, STRONG, AND STURDY—Pittsburgh Coal Co. launches another are-welded, 
all-steel towboat for its modernized inland fleet. Dravo Corp. built the new beat, 
christened Ranger. Greater strength, less weight, and much greater freedom from 
leaks and wear are claimed for it, as compared with wooden or riveted metal vessels. 


Truck Sales Break Records 


21% more commercial vehicles sold in first four 
months than in same period last year. Production by 
end of June will hit new high. 


COMMERCIAL car and truck sales are 
bearing out predictions that 1936 would 
shatter all records. Over 191,000 new 
units were sold domestically in the Jan- 
uary-April period, a gain of 21% over 
the 157,133 units sold in the same 
months of 1935 Production up to 
May 1 was 313,000 units, will touch 
the half-million mark by the end of 
June, thereby establishing a new first 
half record 

rhe year started with a zip and there 
has been no letdown. Sales in Janu- 
ary topped 43,000. Despite a long 
stretch of zero weather, over 40,000 
units were bought in February. March 
sct an all-time high for that month, 
with $2,000 units April, with final 
returns not yet in, may have exceeded 
the previous peak month for the in 
dustry—57,943 units in July, 1929 


Plus Federal Purchases 


These figures, tabulated by R. L 
Polk & Co., do not include large sales 
to the federal government, so that total 
sales actually have been higher than 
reported 

The domestic sales bogey for the year 
is 600,000. Add to this the brisk de- 
mand from abroad, and the industry is 
likely to produce more commercial cars 
and trucks this year than ever before 
1929 holds the record, with an output 
of 826,817 units 

Truck buying isn’t a seasonal busi 
ness any longer. About as many units 
are sold in the last half of the year as 
in the first half, hence the industry con 
fidently is expecting the present sales 
boom to continue. 

Farmers have been the biggest buy- 
ers of trucks. Whereas they purchased 
only 8% to 12% of all trucks sold 
during the lean years, this year they are 
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accounting for almost 30°; They nor 
mally operate around 26% of th yun 
try's trucks 

The construction industry, getting 
part of its impetus from direct and in- 
direct federal financing, has provided 
a substantial amount of truck business 
So have commercial haulers, particularly 
for tractor and trailer combinations 
Fleet operators arc buying more trucks 
but in many cases haven't yet cut loos 
with big expenditures 

One company observes that the in 
dustrialized East, usually far in the lead 
in sales, hasn't proportionally been so 
productive of orders as farming areas. 
If it had been, present manufacturing 
capacity would have been inadequate to 
fill the retail demand 

The halt-ton truck is getting som« 
business this year which has been going 
to the 1}-ton truck, partly because in 
many states license fees for the latter 
are excessive. Cab-over-engine models 
are expected to grow in favor not only 
in heavy-duty trucks, but also in tractors 
for pulling trailers. Shortening of over 
all length to meet state regulations and 
increased efficiency are the reasons 


Streamlining Values 

Streamlining is getting more atten 
tion, but necessarily must be subordi 
nated to utility. Streamlined tank trucks 
are used by large oil companies largely 
because of their advertising value on the 
road. Streamlining has an intangiblk 
value, too; it makes trucks look less 
massive on the highways, softens a bit 
the attitude of most passenger car driv- 
ers towards trucks in general 

Diesel-powered trucks aren't ready to 
invade the volume market. In the first 
place, a complete gasoline-propelled 
truck can be bought far more cheaply 
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G.M. Is Experimenting 
Development work on 
however! 1s P nm « if I KIS (>) 


company has exper 


years, recently has had « t 
General Motors recently has Dat 
its diesel experi ntal cepa nt t 
Detroit by taking o ot tl 
Cadilla La Salle plant | ) 
thing to offer by 1 S 

The 6° financing plan for passen 
ger cars has becn 1 to om 
mercial cars and truck Trucks aren't 
tied in to the trade in probl » closely 
as passenger irs (ine co ipany says 
its dealers ll seven used passenger 


cars for every tour new passenger cars 
but only four used trucks for every 


five new trucks The explanation 1S 
that thousands of operator ITt\ ther 
trucks literally us til th y tall part ind 
have no trade-in val 

Among the automoti bh The 
Chevrolet, Ford, Dodg 1) ha 
wade the best relatis wing, with 
truck sales up SO°, trot last if 
Chevrolet. with a 40°, pain tops the 
industry in volum General Motors 
Truck has more than doubled its sal 
of a year ago 

Independent truck builder ve don 
well. International's sales ar ip 52% 


Studebaker’s 65° Mack's a be Fed- 
eral’s 45° White's 86° 


Detroit Crusade 


SEC starts injunction suits, 
charging worst “boiler roomy” 
in country. 


TERMING Detroit's “boiler room’ opera- 
tions the worst in the uuntry, the Ss 
irities and Exchange Commission has 
instituted the first ol i serics OF In 


junctions at Detroit to kee; 
tionable brokerage houses from doing 
business 

SEC officials are convinced that a 
horde of fraudulent operators has dé 
sconded on the prosperous 


city. These operators hay been attracted 
by several factors: (a) Detroit peoplh 
always have been speculatively inclined 
spending money fast when they have it 


and today they have it to spend; (b) th 
Michigan oil boom has given an oppor 
tunity to sell oil stocks of a speculative 
nature (c) the Michigan (¢ orporations 
& Securities Commission, it ts iunplied 
has been lax in its enforcement of the 
state laws 

Initial action taken by SEC is an in- 
junction against Benners, Owens & Co 
which is accused of rigging the market 
on stock of the Old Dutch Refining Co 
Last November this company made a 
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contract with Old Dutch to sell 450,000 
shares of preferred stock at $1 a share 
Under Michigan law, 85 cents of each 
$1 would go to Old Dutch, only 15 
cents being allowed for selling expenses 
Yet Benners have 
paid its salesmen 14 cents a share, leav- 
ing 1 cent for all other expenses, includ- 
ing, it is alleged, huge telephone bills. 

A. Paul Benners, Sr., according to 
SEC's complaint, put up a $350,000 vn- 
secured demand note, in effect selling 
the stock to his company, and then ad- 
vertised that the stock had been sold 
and fully subscribed. This gave his com- 
pany a chance to tell clients they would 
have to buy Old Dutch ‘stock in the 
open market at prevailing prices. Be- 
tween Dec. 13 and Mar. 15 the stock 
thus was boosted to $3 a share, the Old 


Owens is said to 


Dutch Co. getting only part of the 

money, Benners, Owens & Co. pocket- 

ing the difference, it is alleged 
Benners, Owens sent out to mailing 


lists a sheet offering free investment ad- 
vice. It followed up with a telephone 
campaign to switch clients out of stock 
that they held into Old Dutch, the SEC 
charges. 

When SEC representatives first came 
to Detroit, a number of salesmen with 


shady reputations voluntarily left. Some 
12 to 15 brokerage firms are reported 
under surveillance. Certain legitimate 
houses are critical of their fellow mem- 
bers and of the Detroit Stock Exchange, 
saying that if a vigorous stand against 
malpractices had been taken several 
months ago, conditions might have been 
remedied without resort to federal help 
and the consequent publicity 

SEC officials intimate that there has 
been bribery somewhere. Observers de- 
clare that if the state commission had 
done proper policing of securities houses 
as permitted by Michigan law, the 

gyp” firms would never have secured a 
foothold in Detroit. 

The state commission tartly asserts 
that it suspended the license of Benners, 
Owens & Co. on Apr. 17 (but not until 
after SEC had begun its investigation). 
It denies that it has adopted a policy of 

let the buyer beware’’; it asserts, on 

the other hand, that it is not a police- 
man, that it is doing what it can to pro- 
tect the public, that the investor should 
be reasonably cautious before buying 
securities. It intimates that SEC is being 
used by the national Administration to 
help smear Republican Michigan in an 
election year 


Power Companies in the Money 


Electrical energy production is running nearly 15% 
higher than last year and, in spite of rate reductions, 
there are sharp gains in revenue. 


the public 


WHEN representatives of 
week 


utilities gather in St. Louis next 
for.the annual convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute, they will have at least 
a $ew things to talk about that are morc 
pleasant than federal competition. The 
brightest spot in the picture is record 
electric energy production and, despite 
many adverse factors, these records are 
finally being translated into improved 
net earnings. In fact, the outlook for 
the second quarter profits 1s decidedly 
the best since the early stages of the 
depression. 


Erasing the Summer Slump 


That the power companies were on 
the way back has been clearly evident 
from operating statistics conspicuously 
clectric energy production—for some 
time. Only now, however, have these 
trends become sufficiently clear to sup- 
port some measure of generalization. 
And the most obvious conclusion is that 
the industry has gone a long way in 
overcoming the summer slump in the 
use of juice. 

Ever since the serious flood interrup- 
tion in March, the trend of electric en- 
ergy production has been upward in 
sharp contrast to the customary decline 
of the spring and summer months. So 
marked has been this rise, in fact, that 
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the average gain over 1935 in recent 
weeks has run pretty close to 15%. 
This, of course, will not mean anything 
like a 15% rise in gross income because 
of steady rate reductions, but it would 
not be surprising if the second-quarter 
revenues show a gain of between 6% 
and 8% in the aggregate. (The in- 
crease would be larger if it were not for 
the fact that April revenues—derived 
from March operations—directly  re- 
flected flood troubles.) 

The industry's gross revenue for 
March showed the best gain over the 
comparable month of the preceding year 
since the dark days of 1932 and 1933 
According to Edison Electric Institute 
figures, the utilities took in $165,650,- 
200 in that month, a rise of 6.3% over 
the $155,884,400 for March, 1935. As 
previously noted, April may not con- 
tinue this sharp upswing because the 
month's totals will be distorted by flood 
interruptions. Coming to May and 
June, however, the outlook has not been 
so happy in years. These earnings re- 
ports will, of course, cover April and 
May operations. Industrial demand for 
power has held up exceptionally well 
(in March it was the best ever recorded 
for that month) and, on top of that, the 
decline in residential uses has been the 
smallest on record. 








——_— 


Why Earnings Are Rising 


United States 
Electric Power Production 
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NO SEASON—Up goes electric 
ignoring the adverse influence of 
mer’s longer days. Up, too, go the ear 
ings of the public utilities. 


output! 
“un 


This mild reduction in mid-year « 
sumption of electricity in the home 
one of the industry's proudest boasts 
the It reflects the gener: 
progressive policy in rate reduction f 
customers who use more energy and | 
been magnified by the intensive dri 
to sell major appliances which w 
build up the summer load—refrigerat 
are the most important but water he 
ers and electric ranges are a factor. 1 
no small extent the public utilities hay 
tied the appliance sales campaign to tl 
rate consideration with gratifying result 


Back to Old Argument 
Which inevitably leads back to tl 


argument (it has a few adherents 
the industry, a host of advocates 
Washington) that the way to increas 
earnings is to cut rates; that lower rates 
will more than pay for themselves in 
increased consumption. Companies it 
the TVA area, on the low-rate Paci! 
Coast, and in some other similar local 
ties right now are scoring gains tha 
are interesting in this regard. But many 
of them, on much larger sales, have 
a gross that is lower than 10 years ago 

Much attention has been attracted to 
some of Commonwealth & Southern’s 
subsidiaries for their aggressive appli 
ance sales campaigns backed up by pro 
motional rates (rates which started 
sharply downward as much as 10 years 
ago, long before TVA came along) 
And Commonwealth & Southern for 
April reports energy output of 609,458 
904 kw.-hr. against 509,609,923 for th 
like 1935 month—a gain of 19.59% 


moment. 
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April gross was $10,976,613 against 
$10,061,062 a year earlier while net 
was $856,485 against $723,457. For 
the 12 months ended Apr. 30, gross 
was $125,862,310 against $117,073,176 
in the preceding year and net mounted 
tc $10,128,677 against $7,839,851; on 
present prospects the showing should be 
better for the present calendar year than 
for the year up to Apr. 30, although 
taxes remain an unknown quantity 

A consideration of other April reports 
at hand will not, however, show uniform 
improvement Public Service of New 
Jersey, for example, showed lower net 


despite a slight increase in gross and, 


for the last 1: 


behind on both gross and net 


I lectric 


shows 


son 


notable 


ness, added nearly 


in the 


699.169 


earlier 


of Northern Illinois tor both 


the 12 


net, though the increases are not large. 


Iluminz 


lower ne 


efforts ¢t 


12 months 


against 


ating 


ol 


t mcome 


oO spur 


pt 


and 


$5,29 


} 


; 


ad 


Bostor 


for tl 
months to April 30 while Detroit 


aided by the automobile boor 


omestic 


$6.000,000 to 


net of 


l 


months, the company ts 


Edison 
1 aiso 
} 


i< i 


Fad 


} 
wousi 


Ohio Edison and Public Service 


April and 


months show gains in gross and 


Low-down on Relief 


Trenton, N. J., takes a good look at its needy depend- 
ents and explodes some rumors. 


CANNONADING over the merits and fol 
lies of federal relief is so heavy that 
smoke gets into the eyes of the truth 
Harry Hopkins, Works Prog 
ress Administrator, maintains that the 
chiseling isn’t serious. His opponents 
(political and otherwise) protest that 
abuses are numerous and dreadful, cit 
ing ghastly cases of boondoggling to 
support their contentions. 

What is the low-down on relief? 
Are great numbers of idlers leading the 
life of Riley at the taxpayers’ expense 
while jobs go begging ? 

In an attempt to answer these ques 
tions, Business Vi ‘eek sent a representa- 
tive to take a good look at Trenton 
N. J. Opportunity for a case study here 
was unique. On April 15 New Jersey 
tossed the direct relief problem into th 
laps of her municipalities. The action 
was caused by reluctance of the legisla- 


seeker 


ture to Impose new taxes. 


cut th 


t 


state off 


from 


state passed the buck. 
Trenton’s situation was of special in 


terest 
ter, 
jacent 


ton on cold 


gard 


the 


activities in 


with 


fu 


Wash 


nds, ar 


ington 
rd the 


It is an smportant industrial cen 


areas of 


162,000 
manager was attempting to run 


a population including ad 
A new 


for the political niceties 


é 


legislature's 


full 


action 


city 
Tren 


business lines with no re 


Thus 
arrested relief 
while a real 


motion, 
istic managerial set-up invited a skep 
tical examination. 


Has Full Authority 


The city manager is Paul Morton, a 
gentleman who speaks and moves in 


straight lines 


a year 


under 


He has been on the job 
a new government 


form 


which gives the manager full authority 


Mr 


Morton's 


first 


act 


when 


State 





EASIER TO SMILE—Stock exchange members found more to smile about in the 
business outlook than formerly, as they met in Cleveland for the annual confab of 


Associated Stock Exchanges. 
of Cleveland Stock Exchange: 


was reelected president of the association. 
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Charles R. 


Gav 


(left). 


New 


A genial host was Gordon S. Macklin (center), president 


York Stock Exchange 
president, represented the biggest group of all, and W. W. Spaid (right) of Washington 


relief collapsed was to exat 
fully commitments for 
tys WPA projects ntinuc 


> Ss +} 
[ i LACTC 


were 5,08 ses on 
for the f nail of 
i month was 9)) ) \ 


Manager Morton 


Cost 


The reduction represented 


rosity rather thal i f tick 


of chiseling Consequently t rs 


of taxpayers 


Squawks of those scl 
I 
handouts Distribution by 


contined to tood and m 
was supplicd to very young 
cases of obvious need 

[his was in striking contrast to previ 
ous practice In Febr lary 


items supplied in addition to food and 


complet medical aid, include ish, 
shelter clothing coal, other f | is 
and electric, tr nsportation and moving, 
burtals 

The season favored the city’s drasti 
retrenchment With warm weather, 
tuel demands subsided and re sts for 
clothing fell off Shelter remained a 
necessity The city welfare depart nt 
did its best to induce landlords to hold 
otf evictions, arguing that the stat ti 
mately would provide money for back 
rent 

Meanwhile City-Manager Morton in 
stituted a checkup on the honesty of 


relief recipients. He requisitioned from 
the 


list was prokcn 


the welfare department entire roster 
ot direct | 


The 
} 


down consecutively by streets and house 


relic 


numbers Each police Captain WAS f£ n 
the names and addresses in his precinct, 
was ord red to have his patroln n make 


an examination of every cas¢ 


Police Picture the Virtues 


Here was an original 
old problem 


approach to an 
Workers of the w 
department already were familiar with 
But it is axiomatic that the 
cop knows his beat as he knows the 
palm of his hand and it will be inter 
esting to readjust the relief picture 
the angle of police information 
The police canvass still is in progress 
Four cases were marked by the welfar« 
department as deserving sus So 


lfare 


the cases 


from 


ni 
I 
far two persons have been convicted of 
relief frauds in police court and held 
for grand jury action. This 


played up strongly in the press to im 


ion 


being 


press the consequences on would-be 
chiselers 

One conviction concerned a n who 
had long been under suspicion His 
home showed luxuries that could not 
have been bought from reli money 
There was a new radio and a gorgeou 
red, overstuffed sofa. When asked about 
these glories the owner Cx] lained that 


relative had been generous Investiga 
tr aay 


tors calling during ilways 
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T - et creme tee: 


— he 


found him sitting there sadly, giving 
an impersonation of technological un- 
employment. 

At night he seldom at home 

He's visiting his sister,” Mrs. Suspect 
would explain. The sister, being called 
upon, would exclaim, “Yes, he was 
here. But he just left.”’ 

Police snoopings proved what wel- 
fare officials had already guessed. The 
man was working all the time as a 
night watchman and accepting relief as 
supplementary income. 


was 


Discredit Chiseling Charges 

Two cases proven out of hundreds 
examined are not impressive support for 
charges of wholesale chiseling A 
guess is that, (a) comparatively few 
cases like that of the night watchman 
will be uncovered; (b) there are a good 
many cases where members of a family 
carn money without reporting it to re- 
lief agencies; (c) the flagrant cases may 
be publicized loudly enough to throw 
them out of proportion. 

One benefit that has already come 
from the systematic check is the laying 
of rumors (rife in Trenton as other- 


where) that workmen are refusing jobs 
because they have become dole addicts 
It was commonly reported that one of 
the large Trenton manufacturers adver- 


tised im vain for 300 workers. But 
nothing of the sort ever happened 
Equally unfounded appears the 


charge that jobs are being offered at 
starvation wages. The state department 
of labor figures that average 
weekly earnings of 15,130 employees of 
55 Trenton plants were $20.57 during 
March. According to the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce, payrolls have 
come back faster than employment 

Trenton’s case probably is representa- 
tive of other centers. General improve- 
ment has eased relief demands. Before 
the city cut down the rolls, the number 
on relief last April was 1,589 under the 
lowest figure (5,271) of 1935. There 
Is no mass re-employment, but there 
is a steady increase in jobs for skilled 
and semi-skilled workmen. Common 
labor is suffering most, forcing the 
wamen of such families into industrial 
jobs 

Through all strata there is a waning 
of the old feeling of hopelessness. 


show 


Air Transport Clashes 


There’s trouble in the air as lines reach for key city 
traffic in competition with the mail contract routes. 


Air transport lines are again beginning 
to crowd each other on the map. To 
capture trathc from off-line key cities 
they are starting to invade routes al- 
lotted to other companies. Results are 
worrying the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Post Office 

Four major clashes which have devel- 
oped recently show the trend 

Clash 1. Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air flies the middle coast-to-coast 
route, via Kansas City and Albuquerque 
to Los Angeles. Passengers go north to 
San Francisco by United Air Lines. But 
T.W.A. wants to fly direct from Albu- 
querque to San Francisco, via Winslow, 
and save 100 miles 

Last fall it applied to the ICC for 
permission. Postmaster-General Farley 
declared that he had allotted the routes 
and made the contracts and that the ICC 
had no jurisdiction. ICC said it had 
and set a hearing for Feb. 3, then post- 
poned this until June 2 Meanwhile, 


T.W.A. has announced service over the 
new route 

United Air Lines, which flies the 
Chicago-Salt Lake City coast-to-coast 


route, has filed complaint, claiming that 
the rivalry will injure its business and 
divert mail. United connects from Salt 
Lake City to Los Angeles, over th« 
Western Air Express route and Western 
Air Express has also complained. Amer 
ican Airlines, now serving the South- 


west, is likewise an interested party 
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Clash 2. Braniff Airways flies the 
route from Brownsville north to Fort 
Worth, Wichita, and Chicago, also west 
to Amarillo, where it connects with 
T.W.A. It has been rumored that 
T.W.A. wanted to buy Braniff, possibly 
to give direct service between the Pan 
American Airway terminals at Browns- 
ville and San Francisco. This would 
link up the South American and Trans- 
Pacific traffic of the Pan American sys- 
tem. News now comes that the ICC 
will hold a hearing on June 10. Other 
lines are looking askance. 

Clash 3. Central Airlines flies the 
mail from Washington to Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. Pennsylvania 
Airlines & Transport Co., which had 
the mail contract before Farley tore 
them all up, continues to fly passengers 
over this route, as it has for eight years 
or more. Recently Central filed against 
Pennsylvania under the law, claiming 
unfair methods in arranging competing 
schedules. Hearings were ordered but 
finally the complaint was withdrawn. 

It is believed that both T.W.A. and 
United would like entry into Washing- 
ton Pennsylvania already operates 
equipment similar to United and is 
mapped as a connecting service. Air 
men ask if a deal has been made 

Clash 4. American Airlines flies the 
southern coast-to-coast route It also 
holds the mail contract from Chicago 
via Cincinnati to Washington But 


An Important Announcement w 


Advertising Agencies 


Commencing June 1, 19%, the 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
will abolish all Rare Differentials 
berween Retail and General 
Advertising which will enable 
Advertising Agencies cto buy 
display advertising, whether 
Genetal, Automotive or Financial, 
in the Post-Dispatch on the same 


net basis as Retail advertisers 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Piero &. Lowe 
ion 10 Corcolation F nung 
CLOSING THE GAP—Advertising 
cies and newspaper advertising represen 
tatives applauded last week when the Sr 
Louis Post-Dispatch announced its 
rate policy establishing a uniform differ 
ential (just sufficient to take care of the 
agents’ 15% commission) between local 
and national rates in all classifications and 


agen 


new 


quantities. Agents hope other leading 
papers will follow the Dispatch’s lead. 
help narrow the present average 40% dif- 


ferential which encourages national adver- 
tisers to try to place their copy at local 
rates and threatens the existing agency 
commission system (BW—May2’35,p24). 


Eastern Air Lines, serving the Atlantic 
seaboard, has the mail contract between 
Washington and New York. So mail 
on American planes has been remacd 
at Washington and Chicago passengers 
have had to transfer to an Eastern plane 
or wait for the next American trans- 
continental ship. 

This hurt Cincinnati's feelings and 
the local Chamber of Commerce cd 
manded through planes to New York 
American Airlines was happy to oblige 
and has established the service. Now 
Eastern Air Lines protests and threatens 
to fly into Boston, which would be off 
line service for it and in direct conflict 
with American. 

It has been pointed out, with Boston 
on its map, Eastern would have full cov 
erage of all points where transatlantic 
ait service may ultimately come in. 
Eastern has not announced the Boston 
service, but a scout plane has been re- 
ported as studying the route. 

Control lies with the ICC. Congress 
put it there with the idea of preventing 
the air lines’ being merged into great 
systems likely to stifle the development 
of air transport. Spheres of influence 
were laid down for competitors. Holders 
of mail contracts were entitled to com- 
plain of encroachments that threatened 
their service or their earnings 

Now the ICC has its hands full. In- 
cidentally, it is in bad with the Post 
Office Department because it has revised 
some mail rates upwards on the grounds 
that Farley's contracts were too low. 
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COMPTUMETER METHODS 
SPEED KRAFT CHEESE 


igure urorle 


“SINCE adopting the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board 
method, we have eliminated unnecessary copying 
of figures, reduced errors, effected substantial sav- 
ings, and are producing figures earlier than ever 
before,” writes the General Office Manager of 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board combination is 
used on our sales analysis, farmers’ milk payroll, 
expense distribution, truck delivery accounting, 
and for consolidating various reports. I might add 
that we maintain a centralized ‘Comptometer’ bat- 


” 
. 


tery where most of our figure work is routed 


Because of their extreme flexibility, “Compt- 
ometer” methods can be applied profitably to 
nearly every type and size of business. For full in- 
formation regarding “Comptometer” methods and 
equipment, phone the District Manager of the 
“Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III. 





At right is shown a unique application of the Peg-Board 
—check writing. More than 20,000 checks are written 
monthly at Kraft’s Chicago office and mailed to farmers 
in payment for milk. The check, containing production 
figures which serve as farmer’s receipt, and the payroll 
record are made simultaneously with one writing. All 
figuring, of course, is handled on the “Comptometer.” 
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And 184 years have proved 
the inherent soundness of this 
business principle 


The courthouse at Philadelphia, 
March 25th, 1752! Benjamin Frank- 
lin is outlining his plan for the first 
fire insurance company in America. 

The company founded that day—a 
quarter of a century before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence — was a mutual company. 

Later—in 1795—John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson, recognizing the 
soundness of mutual principles, 
endorsed them in connection with 
the founding of the first insurance 
company in Virginia. They have en- 
dured without change for almost two 
centuries, 

Over 80 per cent of all life insur- 
ance today is carried in mutual com- 
panies, and in the field of fire in- 
surance, leading corporations and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
are enjoying mutual protection and 
service—and at a considerable saving 
in cost. 

A worth-while booklet on mutuat 
fire insurance will be sent on request. 
Address the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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Cececcoccccesccees 
Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


The seal identi- 
fies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutuai 
Mire Inmeurance 
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The Truth on Jobs and Output 


| THe paradox of better business and 
large numbers of unemployed offers a 
challenge to business ingenuity. Busi- 
| ness is better, but there are millions of 
unemployed 

On this problem, Basmess Week sub- 
mits a few observations, together with 
a chart picturing the current position 
of the 106 industrics for which some 
information on employment and _pay- 
rolls is available. The observations are: 

1. Part of the misunderstanding of 
the problem is due to manipulation of 
percentage changes in comparing the 
progress of employment, production, 
payrolls, and prohits. 

2. There is virtually no evidence that 
production has expanded out of all pro- 
portion to employment. 

3. There is no general evidence of 
stretching of hours beyond limits de- 
manded by improving business. 








Hourly Earnings Hold 


4. There is no general evidence of 
| wage-cutting. Hourly earnings in prac- 
tically every industry either equal or 
jexceed 1929. 

5. Weekly wages are not up to the 
1929 level even after allowing for 
changes in the cost of living, chiefly be- 
cause hours worked are still far below 
the 1929 average. 

It's well known that by carefully 
choosing one’s base period, almost 
anything can be proved. Most com- 
parisons of business recovery in the past 
three and one-half years have been based 
jon the situation at the bottom of the 
depression, or for the comparable period 
of the preceding year. Residential build- 
ing and profits are cases in point. Last 
month residential contracts stood 59% 
| ahead of last year, but were only 26% 
as high as in April, 1929, or April, 
1926. In 1932, industry as a whole was 
loperating in the red. Any small in- 
crease in actual profits would yield a 
huge percentage gain, wholly misleading 
| as an index of industry health 





Employment, Output in Line 

Business Week has examined a num- 
ber of industries to determine if cur- 
rent employment is out of line with 
current production when both are meas- 
ured against the same period of 1929. 
These are the results: 


Industry Employment Output 
March, 1929—100 

Manufacturing 81 7 
Building ....... 29 35 
Bituminous coal .75 77 
Anthracite 54 56 
Railroads .. 64 63 
Retail trade 84 g3* 
Wholesale trade SR 79* 


| ©1935 sales compared with 1929, deflated 


Business Week analysis blows up some common be- 
liefs about wage-cuts, long hours, and fewer workers. 


Within the manufacturing industry 
these variations are of interest: 


Steel — 6G 
Machine tools .63 57 
Automobiles 88 73 
Cigars, cigarettes 62 126 
MD auevaweddace 45 6S 


The general conclusion is that en 
ployment has kept pace with productio 
with but few exceptions, It is true tha 
employment in the manufacturing in 
dustries since the low of March, 1933 
has expanded 43% against a 699% pau 
in output. But industry sought to hold 
its staffs together as the depression 
deepened by spreading the availabk 
business. Hence when production was 
stepped up, more hours were provided 
for employees. Payrolls jumped 104% 

Are hotrs worked excessive? The 
evidence points to an average increas 
of two hours in the manufacturing in 
dustries in the past year, from 36.6 
hours in March, 1935, to 38.6 hours in 
March, 1936. In 1929 the average work 
week was about 48 hours. It is truc 
that more industries have been climb 
ing into the group working 40 hours 
or more, and fewer industries remain 
below the 35-hour line this year than 
last. But on the whole there is no evi 
dence of excessively long hours. 


Few Wage Cuts 

What about wage cuts? In 12 out 
of 15 major lines of business for which 
information is available, the average 
hourly earnings in March, 1936, were 
above those of a year ago when NRA 
ruled the levels, and in the remaining 
three the decline was not significant 
All classes of labor—skilled, unskilled, 
and female—now receive higher hourly 
rates than prevailed in 1929. 

Weekly earnings, unfortunately, are 
not so high. The National Industrial 
Conference Board's records based on 
degree of skill and sex place skilled 
workers at $26.35, a 20% decline from 
1929; semi-skilled at $19.14, or 23% 
below 1929; female at $15.33, or 13% 
under 1929. When adjustment is mad 
for changes in the cost of living, the 
disparity with 1929 is reduced—to 6° 
for skilled, 9% for semi-skilled. Female 
level shows an actual 18% gain. 

Would the 30-hour week solve the 
problem? It could absorb a sizable slice 
of unemployed, but at a price of either 
smaller pay envelopes for those now em 
ployed (assuming no change in hourly 
rates), or of substantially higher costs 
for industry (assuming that hourly rates 
were to be boosted to compensate for 
shorter hours). The road of real prog 
ress points to some means of increasing 
output—far above the 1929 level 
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| emesont 106 INDUSTRIES LINE UP 
Employment and Payrolls, March, 1936, Compared with March, 1929 



































(March, 1929 = 100) 
industry Employment Payrolls Industry Employment Payrolls 
0 SO 100 150 0 50 100 150 0 50 100 I5 Oo 50 100 150 
‘ Se r 7 T | ' 7 J ’ 7 - ; ’ 
Beverages 157 ieee 183 WSS Sugar refining as 79 SSSSY 
Radio, phonographs aE Laundries ee 70 
Rayon 142 26 Mens furnishings SR 520) 
Wirework ee 108 Other retail trade .—l 63 GSS 
Woolens = 68s GSS Rugs, carpets ie 76 GS) 
Railroad cars — 122 Felt hats ieee 76 
Soap eS 98 Crude oil aw 57 9 
Leather — === ioe GSS Book and job printing 79 67 GS 
Miscellaneous rubber RR 90 Turpentine rey 60 ESS) 
Knit goools Be 88 Confectionery ea 67 SS) 
Paper, pulp Eee 85 Lighting equipment See 66 SS 
Stoves ae 86 Forgings 56 ES 
Plumbers supplies a 73 Soft coal ea 65 GS 
Sugar beets er 80 Cleaning, dyeing eae 56 SS 
Glass ee 86 Steel mills | 66 GSS 
Chemicals =e 84 Ice cream 74 iz 58 ES 
Calculating machines 97 74 Telephone E Telegraph 73 Ei 78 OSS 
Non-ferrous refining ar 65 Railway,bus operation 73 GB 69 SSS 
Shirts, collars 92 Railroad repar-electric 73 65 GS 
Corsets as 91 Bolts, nuts hha: 60 ESS 
Newspapers a 81 Foundry products Zz 58 ww 
Clocks — oe 80 Railroad repair-steam 72 69 
Light, power — 94 GSS Pottery 61 GS 
Baking ie 83 Silverware ‘eat 54 ff 
General retail trade .—l Ee 78 Copper products «(aa 50 GY 
Petroleum refining ee 87 Ss) Tools, steel! os iz 63 ES 
Aircraft a oe 75 Butter ag 54 CS 
Shipbuilding oe BI Furniture 1 iz 49 
Cotton goods — Ss ca 8) Iron pipe 5 Zz 44 
Men's clothing .—l— oT 77 Railroads, Class ! «ea 63 CJ 
Ename! ware Pe 75 Millinery ( Zz 60 
Boots, shoes ae 74 Machine tools ml 52 J 
Tobacco RS 92 Aluminum ee 5309 
Tin cans ER 83 Cigarettes, cigars ea 53 GS 
Flour — 79 Jewelry a 46 CS 
Paper boxes re 78 Electrical machinery 61 ta 50 
Finishing textiles ee 72 RSsss Silk, rayon zz 48 GS 
Engines, turbines =e 62 Heating apparatus 6!) EB 4309 
Fertilizers ——o—— 87 Rubber boots, shoes a 51 9 
Explosives «ieee 75 Cottonseed 59 i 59 SS 
Paints re 74 Metaliferrous mining 58 i 4663 
Cutlery ae 73 SS Structural metalwork 57 SB 4609 
Automobiles I 70 GSS Locomotives liz 26 
Wholesale trade a 70 Hard coal 54 iz re Oe | 
Cotton wares See 73 GS Hardware 54 Zz 46 
Farm implements C—O 4 SSS Wood millwork 54 iz 4s 
Typewriters 70 Cement 5 Zz 36 C9 
Canning .) eer 100 Tires, tubes 45S Zz 36 CD 
Meat packing 77 GSS Quarrying - 33 6 
Womens clothing —— Fo 67 Sawmills 43. 33 ©) 
Textile machinery =e es GS Brick, tile = 29 & 
Drugs =e 738 SS Construction 22 19 
Hotels «ce 64 GSS Marble, slate 2778 is 
0 50 100 150 0 50 100 150 0 50 100 150 0 50 100 150) 
Data US. Bvreav of Labor Statistics — — eas _Bus ress Week 
NO GAPS, SMALL GAPS, BIG GAPS—These 106 industries rayon are in the class of newly developed industries. Revival 
employed about 15,000,000 wage-earners in March, 1936 against of farm markets explains the fourth. The group “railroad cars” 
an average of about 20,000,000 in 1929. Thirteen of the group gives a misleading impression of well-being. In 1929 it was 


were employing more persons today than they did in 1929, 


Repeal of prohibition explains the first industry. 
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Radio and 


already well deflated. 


Twenty-five industries stand within 10° 


of their 1929 level, most of them in consumer lines 
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Quality Steel for Every Need... 


Extra Profits for Every User 
J&L Offers a Three-Way Profit to Steel Users 












You profit in three different ways when you more efficient and more economical operations. 
depend on J & L for all your steel requirements. Third, you get the benefit of the knowledge 
First, you save time and money because the and skill of the J & L technical staff whose assist- 
wide variety of J & L steel products permits you ance in selecting the right grade of steel for 
to concentrate your purchases and thus avoid the specific requirements often points the way to 
expense and trouble of separate negotiations greater operating efficiencies and increased profits. . 
with a number of different sources. Hundreds of steel users in every major American 
Second, you get maximum production in your industry are today taking advantage of this 3-way 
manufacturing operations, a better quality prod- profit that comes from concentrating their steel 
uct, and lowest over-all cost, because the uniform purchases with Jones & Laughlin. It will pay 
high quality of J&L steel products makes possible you, too, to look to J & L for all your requirements 
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LOOK TO J&L FOR ALL YOUR STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars. Skelp... Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, Shapes, Strip and Sheets... . Lightweight Chan- 


nels... Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates... Bars for Concrete Reinforcement... Assembled Road Bar 


Mats . . . Forging Steel . . . Jalcase Steel . .. Cold Finished Steel . .. Stee! Piling . 
++ Fabricated Structural Work . . 


.. Junior Beams 
. Seamless and Welded Tubular Products . . . Wire Rods and 
Wire Products . . . Tin Plate Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes... Coke By-Products. . 





. Pig lron 
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—because he was 
losing business 


Tue loss of good customers is 
often due to faulty shipping con- 
tainers. Is inadequate protection 
allowing your product to deteriorate 
in transit or storage? 

Damage occurring between your 
plant and your customers is stopped 
when you ship in Bemis Waterproof 
Bags. They provide that all-important 
margin of safety—complete protection 
against sifting, odor, dust, and loss 
or gain of moisture. 

Your product comes through in 
factory-perfect condition, building 
customer confidence and profitable 
repeat business. 

There isa type of Bemis Waterproof Bag 
for every industry. They provide any degree 
of protection required. And users profit 
by important savings in original cost, 
freight, handling, storage, and labeling. 


It will cost you nothing to investigate 


Bemis Waterproof Bags, and it may | 


solve your shipping problem. Write 
for further information on the applica- 
tion of these up-to-date containers to 
your particular industry. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
403 Poplar St. 5120 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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New Products 


facturing and marketing 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
mewer ones, address Business Week's 
Chicago offices—520 N. Michigan Ave. 











THE new Add-A-Tool workshop for 
the home mechanic or experimenter 1s 
completely self contained, has a 4 h.p. 
motor, 12 speed motor bracket, belts 
and pulleys, has bench saw group, lathe 
group, 18” tool rest, and permits the 
addition of mortising, tailstock, shaping, 
jointer-planer, band saw, and metal- 
working units, when wanted. 


For use at open windows or for ex- 
haust purposes, Russell Electric Co. ad 
vertises a portable circulator, which is 
operated by a 4 h.p. motor, is mounted 
on an easy-sliding base, handles 3,500 
c.f.m. of air and 1s claimed to be prac 
tically noiseless in operation 


THE GO Electric Co. offers a new por- 
table electric range that does all a full- 
fledged stationary model can do. It will 
boil, fry, bake, roast and broil, has an 
oven large enough for a standard size 
self-basting roasting pan, is equipped 
with three 3-heat reciprocating switches, 
oven thermostat, has insulated housing, 
and sells at a low price. 


Protecto-LitE board is offered by In- 
terstate Folding Box Co. for use in car- 
tons and other paper containers where 
protection of the contents against light 
and particularly against ultra-violet rays 
is desired. A film of carbon black is 
inserted between the layers of box board 
and supplies the protection. 


AMERICAN ANopDE, INC. (B. F. Good 
rich subsidiary) announces *’Protex” rub- 
ber covering, especially useful in protect- 
ing high-polished surfaces of automo- 








The ma 
terial is laid flat against the surface to be 
guarded, is later stripped off as desired. 


bile parts during shipment. 


LANDIS MACHINE Co. announces a col- 
lapsible hand sizing tap It is intended 
to be used instead of the ordinary solid 
adjustable tap but permits instant with- 
drawal when a small trigger release, lo- 
cated on its side, unlatches it and col- 





New things, new designs, new packages, new manu- 


methods. 


lapses the chasers through back press 

on the handle. It has a square shank 
to fit any tap wrench and can be su; 
plied in any length of shank or tap 

FisH-N-FLoaT is offered to fisherm 
who want to explore deep water po 
or streams for big fish 
boat or a canoe. It consists of a ZIppe 
operated heavy canvas cover for an i 


without using 





flated regular 6.00 x 16 auto tire tub: 
with the center of the cover forming 
“seat” while the fisherman's legs pro 


trude downward and are used for “pa 
dling,” the tube keeping him upright ir 
the water, both arms free for ‘fishing 


B. F. Goodrich Co. announ 
Griptop, a new type of belting fo: 
package conveyors. Its surface has 
small rubber fingers, 3,000 to the squat 
foot, which hold packages in position 
and their gripping power increases wit! 
the weight of the package. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL MACHINE SPECIALTIES 
INC. announces a bench model continu 
ous-band filing, sawing, and emery ma 
chine. It will handle material up to 
6” thick, operates at 140 feet per min 
ute, uses saw blades 3/32” 
comes completely equipped with built 
in motor, integral geared-head reduc 
tion unit and jig with necessary equip 
ment for brazing band saw for internal 
sawing 


} 


wide, and 


BLACK & DECKER advertise a new valve 
seat grinder and valve conditioning kit 
particularly adapted for use on all types 
of aircraft engines. It has a Vibro 
Centric driving unit which has a spin 
dle speed of 12,000 r.p.m. with a posi 
tive vibration action which lifts the 
grinding stone from the valve seat at 
each revolution, and an angle drive at 
tachment to fit the nose of the driver and 
to give access to hard-to-reach valve seats 
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Fare Prospects 


Eastern railroads advertise 2c. 
rate but argue it’s all wrong. 


WitH a resigned hip-hip-hooray, East 
ern railroads this week advertised in 
113 mewspapers in 46 cities sweeping 
reductions” in passenger rail fares trom 
3.6¢ to 2¢ a mile 

And while that ebullient display was 
going on, legal talent of 23 roads mus- 
tered arguments to convince a United 
States statutory court that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission cut-fare order 
was “arbitrary and capricious.” 

The Eastern carriers are wholly out 
of sympathy with the idea of having 
the ICC tell them how to run their 
business. But, as long as the order takes 
effect, and as long as the Baltimore & 
Ohio is adopting the new rates, the 
other railroads must plug for all they 
are worth for a share of any new busi- 
ness the low tariff stirs up. Hence the 
advertising of the Trunk Line Central 
Passenger Association, which takes in 
a wide swath of territory as far west as 
St. Louis. Hence also the advertising 
linage of the Pullman Company, point- 
ing out reductions ranging from 193% 
to 493% on berths and compartments 


How Much from Passengers? 


An explanation of the Eastern oppo- 
sition to the 2¢ fare can be found in 
percentages. For the country, passenger 
revenues average only 10% of all reve 
nues. For some leading Eastern carriers, 
the percentage is higher 


Pass. Revenue % to Total 


Railroad 1935 Revenue 
B. & O $9,888,000 7.0 
Boston & Maine 6,671,000 15.3 
Cc. & O 2,851,000 2.5 
db, L. & W 6,485,000 14.5 
Erie . 4,910,000 6.5 
N. Y. Central . .55,292,000 17.8 
N. ¥.. NM. . &@ 0 22,109,000 31.1 
Pennsylvania . 59,797,000 16.3 
Reading 3,077,000 6.0 


Eastern carriers point with pride to 
their passenger trafhic as the “commer 
cial type”—merchants and professional 
men going from one city to another on 
business. Lower rates, they argue, will 
not increase this traffic, nor is it likely 
to increase other travel sufhciently to 
offset the decline in revenues here 

Opposed to this is the actual record 
of Southern and Western roads 
Whereas passenger business in Eastern 
territory rose only 5.3% from 1933 to 
1935, in the South the gain was 19.5% 
and in the West 11.4%—attributed 
to fare cuts. 

Meanwhile Eastern carriers know that 
some of that “business travel” is being 
done by automobile. With lower rates, 
the possibility of diverting trafic from 
the private car is not to be sneezed off 
And the Eastern roads—despite their 
legal dander—are not sneezing but ad 
vertising 
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THE CLOTH WOULDN’T FADE—BUT THE 
CUSTOMERS DID! 


Our Protection Actually Saved This Company 


He's a well-known Southern textile 
manufacturer. Not long ago he intro- 
duced, at great expense, a new pat- 
ented color-fast waterproof cloth. It 
was an instant success. Then the grief 
began. A competitor sued, charging 
patent infringement. The new cloth 
didn’t fade — but the customers did! 
They feared possible liability aceru- 
ing to them. 

‘hen the outlook was blackest the 
manufacturer came to us,and told his 
story. Then patent counsel, mutually 
agreeable to him and to ua, were re- 
tained. They investigated, and found 
his product and process safe, sound 
and legally right. 

Accordingly, we entered into a 
contract guaranteeing the manufac- 
turer a certain stated amount of pro- 
tection if he lost as a result of the 
pending patent litigation. Fortu- 


nately he didn't lose. The courts 
upheld him. His competitor's claims 
wouldn't hold water,—and there was 
a strong suspicion that the suit might 
have been started merely to hinder 
sales and scare customers, 

National Patent Corporation, in 
cases like this, can even issue con 
tracts guaranteeing protection 
against losses from patent litigation 
after the litigation has started. Many 
patent suits are started for no other 
reason than to frighten customers 
and hinder sales. These are the de- 
liberate trouble-makers, and every 
owner of a product or process must 
always be on his guard against 
them. Products and processes 
bearing the National Patent pro- 
tection seal are immune because 
the trouble-makers know they're 
legally right! 


We cordially invite manufacturers, business men, attorneys and others to write for a copy 
of «The Speculative Venture That Couldn't Fail,"’ describing our contracts and services. 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 





90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
The Only Company in the Gountry Offering Guaranteed 
Protection Against Patent Litigation 














Increasing employee efficiency 


—through a better understanding 


of human nature 








Psychology of 


for Exeeutives 


by J. L. Rosenstein 
Psychologist 
and Company 


Coneulting 
Eh Lilly 


techniques of dealing with them. 


of problem prevention and correction. 


gestions and procedures answering 
questions as: 


—why do people do as they dot 
—how do people go at their difficulties? 


—what is this thing called personality? 


—what about cooperation and discipline? 
—what is there in psychology? 


—what 
overlooked? 


how can they be put into action? 





Human Relations 


AsO0xK to give executives an understanding 
of the people whom they lead and super- 
vise in order that they may develop better 
Emphasizes 
practical material which discusses the actual 
everyday problems of the “human factor” in 
industry, how and why these problems arise, 
what the problems indicate, and better methods 


A new approach, with many practical sug- 
such 
—what does the job mean to the worker? 


are some things which executives have 


—what are some practical considerations and 
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Banks Married to Treasury 


Half of government debt is owed to banking system, 






and now the partners in this marriage of convenience 
are putting through a new bond flotation. 


WirnouT benefit of clergy and without 
the blandishments of love, the American 
banking system is married to the Treas 
uty Department. The marriage is 
strictly an affair of convenience. 

This is the situation. The 
government has a debt of $31,425,400, 
000. The banks of the country, com- 
mercial and savings, own about half of 
it. With 50% of the debt in banks, 
one would expect the financial insti- 
tutions to tell the Treasury where and 
how it gets off. After all, the creditor 
always makes the debtor squirm. But 
not so in this case. 

True, the banks can refuse to buy 
government bonds. But then, what 
would happen to the banks? Already, 
they're holding 50% of the debt. If 
government credit cracked, the banks 
would go broke. No point in that 


federal 


Banks Stymied 


Yet the Treasury, with all its powers, 
cannot afford to use them cavalierly. 
Even though the banks cannot afford 
to refuse to buy government bonds when 
offered, still the Treasury cannot afford 
to have the banks refuse. It would 
be a case of which would be most 
embarrassed—the Treasury or the bank- 
ing system. Hence, the banks must be 
good to the Treasury and the Treas 
ury must be good to the banks. 

At the moment, with the Treasury 
making a new bond flotation in “or 
thodox fashion,”’ no signs of a rift ap 
pear in this curious marriage bargain 
Indeed, it looks as if it would go on 
for some time. For two reasons: 

First, the banks are hard put to use 
their idle capital. In the two and three 
quarter years from June 30, 1933, to 
Mar. 4, 1936, the entire expansion in 
bank loans and investments consisted o! 
government securities. Either business did 
not want to borrow, or the firms that 
were in need of funds were considered 
unworthy risks So, the banks took 
government offerings, complacently fi 
nancing the federal deficit because only 
in that way could dividends be earned 


A Regular Borrower 

Second, the Treasury is in a pickle 
It's running along with a deficit, which 
doesn't make it the Grade A debtor of 
the world. Further the United States 
debt is badly distributed. Only 51% 
is long term. The remainder, $15,- 
000,000,000, matures within five years, 
and every three to six months (even 
less in the case of Treasury bills), Sec 
Morgenthau must go to the banks for 
new hnancing 
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Thus, we have this: Half the Treas- 
ury debt is in the hands of the banks 
and nearly half the Treasury debt must 
be constantly refinanced. 

Now, for sound distribution of the 
federal debt, a large portion of it ought 
to lodge with investors—large and 
small. Indeed, the Treasury recognizes 
this. The attempt to sell “baby bonds” 
was simply intended to redistribute the 
federal indebtedness. 


234% Too Skimpy 

But the investor is not in the market 
for low-interest bonds. The tendency 
is to buy stocks because of fear of in- 
flation and because 23% coupons do not 
seem to warrant the risk of tying up 
funds—even though a Treasury obliga 
tion is excellent collateral for a bank 
loan. By and large, the bond market is 
strictly institutional. 

Even worse is the temporal distribu 
tion of the debt. The Treasury cannot 
depend perennially on the banking sys- 
tem to absorb recurrent bond emissions 
It must substitute long-term debt for 
short-term debt. 

There seems to be no hurry about this 
Interest rates are low and the banks are 
nibbling at the longer-term bonds be- 
cause of the larger return. In March, 


> 


when the Treasury offered 12 to 15 
year 23s simultaneously with 5-year 14s, 
an overwhelming prefe rence was shown 
for the higher coupon issue. That per- 
formance was in contrast to the offering 
in December, when the demand for the 
short-terms was emphatic indication that 
banks and other institutional investors 
were not yet sold on the idea that money 
rates would remain low 


Two-Two Tie 

So intense is the concern over money 
rates that the New York Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association held a 
meeting on the subject. The score of 
the speakers was a tic. Two said money 
rates would remain low indefinitely ; two 
said money rates would turn upward 
within a comparatively short time. The 
only side not represented was the group 
that believed that money rates are due 
to decline even more. 

The turn-upward group reasons that 
as soon as corporations begin to seek 
new capital for expansion, the demand 
side of the money equation will change 
rapidly and rates will reverse. 

The go-further-downward group 
argues that funds are too plentiful; that 
banks, insurance companies, corpora- 
tions, and investors are itching to use 
them, and that the only use for them is 








When U. S. Debt Matures 


As of April 30, 1936, the 
indebtedness was divided 
short-term and long-term obligations 
about 50-50: 


federal! 
betweer 


of tor 











Long-term $16,005 446,332 50.9 
Maturing in 5 yrs 

or less 12,383,152,450 49.4 
Maturing in less 

than a year 2,212,012,000 7.0 
Already matured (on 

which interest has 

ceased) 174,569,855 0.6 


Miscellaneous 650,259,758 2.1 


.$31,425,440,395 





Total 100.0 


In addition, there are outstanding 
$4,654,000,000 in long-term obliga 
tions issued by government agencies 
and fully guaranteed as to interest 
and principal 











to buy government and high grade co 
porate bonds, or short-term obligatior 
The stay-about-the-same clique mak 

the sharp point that the Treasury dor 
nates the money market through its m. 
tiplicity of powers under the 1935 bank 
ing act; that it is the Treasury's desi: 
to keep money rates low because of t! 
long-term refunding it has to do; th 
money consequence, will 
main 


rates, in 
low. 


U. S. Favors Status Quo 


There is no question that the Treas 
ury will throw all its weight against any 
change. The government can use the 
$2,000,000,000 gold stabilization fund 
to this end; it can call upon the Federal 
Reserve Banks to support the market 
for government bonds by buying them 
(the Federal Reserve already holds $2 
430,000,000) ; it can call on other agen 
cies, such as the Postal Savings 
various trust funds, to buy United States 
obligations (as of Dec. 31, government 
agencies held $1,827,749,000) ; it 
even print greenbacks, under the 
Thomas inflation amendment, and with 
them buy $3,000,000,000 of U. S. bonds 

So, with all that buying power pl 
the urge to keep interest rates dow: 
until all short-term debt is funded into 
long-term, the Treasury will 
maintain the money market status quo 
And the banks, in the yoke of enforced 
matrimony, are likely to accept the will 
of their True, banks would 
like interest rates to go up. That would 
increase their earnings. Yet, at the same 
time, if interest rates rose, bank hold 
ings of government and other bond 
would decline. Since government 
obligations represent about 40% of 
bank investments and loans, that would 
hardly be pleasant. 

Therefore the banks and the 
ury have a mutual interest in low money 
rates; therefore low money rates should 
continue—at least until the Treasury 
completes its refunding program 


and 





Strive to 





spouse. 


Treas 
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The Gentleman Obviously doesn’t believe that 


IS A SELLING SEASON 


SUMMER 














CTUALLY—town or country 
—life goes on ateven pleasanter 
pace... and radio entertainment 
goes right along with it, wherever 
people are.* 

Radio’s biggest summer audi- 
ence is in prospect for 1936. Pro- 
grams of tremendous public interest 
will be featured on the NBC Red 
and Blue Networks. The biggest 
Summer Show includes the Olym- 


* Only 3 ut of every TOO adult disteners at 


Tune in the RCA Magic 





way f? 


et SET R EE. co TEAR Or ee es on 


pic Games, the Texas Celebrations, 


National 


Enthusiastic 


the 
Political Conventions. 


Baseball — and 
audiences will listen with 22 mil 
lion home radios — supplemented 
by nearly 3 million automobile sets. 

A vast, alert public keeps night 
on living and spending in the sum 
mer season —and more money will 
be in circulation this summer than 
in any of the past five. 


iny Nes R GUTing ff “Mme 


Key Program every Sun 





RECORDED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The ‘apriags summer audience for every hour 
of the day completely analvzed THE 
GOOD NEW SUMMERTIMI 1 new 
NBC report prepared by Anderson, Nichols 
Associates. Also brat new informat 


1 Comparison of Saturday and Sunday audiences. 
2 Ownership and use of automobile radios 


3 Who can listen and when? 
for every hour 


Audience analysis 


NBC 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING ‘COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK « WASHINGTON 


¢ CHICAGO 


e SAN FRANCISCO... 


A RADIO CORPORATION Ol! 


AMERICA SERVICE 


NBC IS THE MAGIC KE y O— TO INCREASED PROFITS 
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circumstances. There 





Industrial Design Comes of Age 


. Scope of each design job depends on individu: 
II. Scope of each desig bd i lividual 
s no cut-and-dried answer to 


questions of kind of job and amount of the fee. 


Last weck, New York City’s World's 
Fair Corp. named seven men to direct 
the stylistic destinies of Gotham’s big 
extravaganza in 1939. Included in that 
list was one industrial designer, Walter 
Dorwin Teague. 

Mr. Teague’s appointment is defi- 
nitely in order, for in the past three 
years he has distinguished himself in a 
fair way. 

When Chicago's Century of Progress 
Exposition opened in 1933, Henry Ford 
was not among those present. But one 
year later his spectacular building and 
exhibit stole the show—from Sally 
Rand, the Hall of Science, and his au- 
tomotive competitors. Last year in San 
Diego, he duplicated the feat, and pros 
pects look fair for a repeat at the Texas 
show this year. Walter Dorwin Teague 
was responsible for all three Ford ex. 
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400° OF BOY! 


. £2 1935 
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‘| 
RCA Victor is 


400% 


se Over 1933 
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¥ 
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Cw DA VICTOR 


IN DEALERS’ STORES 





AND THE FRONT OFFICE 


hibits. In addition, when the Centen- 
nial Exposition opens its gates in Dallas 
next week, he will be represented by 
exhibits for three other companies—the 
Texas Co., du Pont, and National Cash 
Register 

It should be noted that Mr. Teague 
in his regular practice is now in his tenth 
year of continuous service with the 
Eastman Kodak Co., and the fourth year 
with the A. B. Dick Co. In addition, he 
is engaged by four or five other clients 
on a year-round basis and is executing 
specific commissions for still half a 
dozen others. 


For Value Received 

Which should make clear two salient 
facts about industrial design. One ts its 
wide range of service—from styling an 
industrial machine to staging spectacles 

and secondly, the fact that design 
service pays. You may be sure that the 
Eastman Kodak Co. hasn't been dealing 
out cash for a decade simply for the sake 
of a association with Mr. 
Teague. 

How much money has passed between 
the Eastman Co. and Mr. Teague ts 
strictly their own business. And even if 
the fees were advertised they could be 
accepted as no criterion of what the 
Bonanza Broom Co. would have to pay 
him or any other designer to breathe 
the breath of style into its line of feather 


ple asant 


dusters 
In other words, as far as design serv 
there is no cut-and 


il 


icc 1s conc erned, 





design makes a difference. 










dried answer to the question How 
much does it cost?” Designers, lik 
lawyers and surgeons, are professior 
men, and prices and reputations r 


the whole gamut from ambulance cha 
ing to Supreme Court practice, from 
$100 appendectomy to delicate cran 
carving at a fee fifty times as mucl 

Fundamentally, three 
into the cost of industrial design: W! 
has to be done, who's going to do 
and on what basis 

As far as the size of the job is co 
cerned, the man who pays the bill 
frequently in the worst position to 
cide. That ) 
manufacturer hires the designer first 
make a preliminary investigation and 
delineate what needs to be done 

This is the way in which one of 
largest radio manufacturing compani 
handled the job in readying its n 
models for the market last year. TI 
designer was paid a flat fee of $1, 
for a problem analysis. He began in 
the factory, studying production met! 
ods. And here it should be noted t! 
the experienced designer moves tactfully, 
anid therefore company engineers ha 
come to realize that the designer is not 
attempting to supersede them or tak 
credit away from them for a successful 
design. He is simply bringing in 
fresh point of view with respect to ma 
terials and methods functioning like 
consulting chemist or metallurgist 


factors ent 


is One reason why 


Research Yields Results 

In this particular radio job, the de 
signer soon moved out of the factory 
into the sales field where an 
market analysis—of retailers 
wholesale conditions, and customer opit 
ions—yielded ideas not only of what 
the model should look like but how it 
should be priced and how it should bi 
sold—complete to advertising theme. 

When that sufvey was completed by 


extensi\ 


business 


= a man sensitive to the nuances of pub 


lic taste and to the trend of the times 
the company had a pretty good idea of 
where it stood. It had its thousand dol 
lars’ worth right there. And it hired th« 
designer for two days a week at $1,000 
a month for a full year. When the 





retailers handling the RCA-Victor 


John Vassos’ work on the 1935 models meant an appreciable sales increase, worth celebrating in full page trade paper space 


(Incidentally. that job furnishes 


ing dealers on the merits of new models.) 


tive offices, profits to the equipment manufacturers. 
Berger Steel’s new filing cabinet (by Wilbur Henry 


and American Sales Book Co.'s autographic register (by Walter Dorwin Teague) 


which 
Gilbert 


(by Henry Dreyfuss) 


water cooler (by Rohde). 


electric 
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a good example of what 


increased sales 66° 


a designer can do in following through to the point of sale, educat 


As design moves into the office appliance field, it brings sleek modern lines to execu 


Four good examples are (left to right) the Todd check-writing Protectograph 


Adams). Cordley and Hayes’ 
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models were announced the participa- 
tion of the designer in dealer meetings, 
explaining the new design, proved an 
invaluable sales asset. 

That company knew what job was 
needed and what the probable return 
would be if it were properly executed 
Hence, it could figure its costs with con 
siderable accuracy. Which it did with 
a good margin of profit, for 


tripled. 
About Those Big Fees— 


What design costs depends impor- 
tantly on who does the job. The pre 
vailing opinion that good designers are 
aesthetes with high-priced ideas stems 
from the popular misconception of what 
design service is and what miracles it 
can perform. The story is told of one 
manufacturer who walked in to a prom 
nent designer's office, so intent on not 
being browbeaten into paying a big fec 
that he came armed with a check for 
a thousand dollars and announced his 
intention to wait while the designer 
dashed off a few inspirations. 

Again, designers’ reported fees are 
often exaggerated. Not so long ago, the 
story was going the rounds that Henry 
Dreyfuss got $10,000 for redesigning a 
General Electric trademark. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his fee was somewhat larger 
than that, but the job included rede 
signing two or three refrigerators and 
other styling service of which the trade 
mark was only a part. 

Although most of the more eminent 


sales 


designers have developed a technique | 


which functions with ethciency on every- 
thing from lipsticks to locomotives, a 
few have preferred to specialize or have 
performed such outstanding work on a 
particular product that their reputation 
rests primarily on that accomplishment, 


regardless of less spectacular success in | 


other fields. Gustav Jensen's achieve- 
ments with monel metal for Interna- 
tional Nickel, Joseph Sinel’s trademark 
and package designs, George Sakier's 
Fostoria glassware and his work for 
American Radiator, Russel Wright's de 
velopment of spun aluminum and 
American Modern” maple furniture for 
Conant Ball Co. are all cases in point. 


Good Design, Good Value 

The example of America’s leading 
manufacturers is evidence that it pays to 
use good designers—men who really 
know their business. The accompany 
ing list (page 30) is not intended as a 
blue book of American designers. Many 
names, both of designers and their 
clients, have had to be omitted. Nor 
has it been possible to describe the work 
that has been done. Some of the jobs 
represent work on a year-round retaincr 
basis; others represent participation in 
only a single styling project. Not 
have proved sensational successes, but 
the average is high. 

The final question—on what basis is 
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Executive with broad successful background of large-scale reorganization 
PG re g 


work— 

Especially qualified to direct affairs of large corporation during recovery 
period and after 

Now engaged, but seeks broader opportunity for which record qualifies 
him. 


through develop 


based on 


Sales: Aggressive but profit-minded sales builder, 
ment of spirited organization and modernizing product line 
sound market research. 


Manufacturing: Following engineering training, wide managemeni 
experience in intensive, low-cost production 
dithcult labor conditions. 

Administration: Capable handler of men of 


versed in modern financial control methods 


under diverse and often 
all ranks Thorough! 


budgets and standard costs 


Interested in assuming charge of substantial operation at reasonable bas 
salary and participation in increased profits. 


Confidential correspondence with principals invited. 


Box 228, Business Week, 340 West 42d St.. New York City 
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“This book seems to me the most reason- 
able and clear statement of the viewpoint 
of an intelligent industrialist which has 
come to my desk. The Republican party 
might well accept it totally. 
farther and fare worse.” 





They can go 
Just 


—Dorothy Thompson, pu blishy d 
V. Y. Herald-Tribune a = 
Miss Thompson terms the book, “a positive, modern 


in strictly American terms, of the do« 


liberalism 


restatement, 
of economic 


PLATFORM FOR AMERICA 


trine 





by RALPH FEF. FLANDERS 
President, Jones & Lamson Machine Co 
118 pages, $1.00 
N analysis of problems facing busi- end, benefit the count 1 whole. 
ness today—particularly in its re- Should we produce le » al 


lations to government on the one hand, 


and the great consuming public on the Will prosperity and plenty be brought 


about by governmental ence 


other. Develops the real community of 

interest of various groups often re of large profits or limitation of th 
garded as independent or opposed to The author savs, “As citizens of one 
each other. Shows that no policy or country we have a common aim. It 
legislation which benefits one group at one purpose of this book to put that 
the expense of others will, in the objective into simple words.” 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL— a ND THIS COLPON 


MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.. 350 W. 42nd St. > Y. 

Send me Flande Platform for America for 16 da x o ppre ! ' ¢ 

plus few c+ postage, or return book postpa f $ “u 
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Address ° I 
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se 


the job to be done ?—<an be settled only 


ifter the first two major ones are an 
swered. Many manufacturers hire a de 
signer on a full-time basis This is 


particularly true in the automobile in 
dustry, though in electrical appliances 
there also been a trend in this 
direction. The tic ups between West 
inghouse and Donald Dohner and be 
tween General Electric and Ray Patten 
Even companies which 


has 


ire significant 
have their own designers, however, fre 
quently call in outside talent on occa 
$10n, 

Other designers work with a specific 
client on a year-round retainer 
sometimes handling only a single prod 
uct, sometimes a full. line. Most fre 
quently a flat fee is agreed on, though 
on occasion royalties figure in the con 
A fair proportion of the design 


basis, 


tracts 


work, however, is handled on the singl« 
job basis, and still other manufacturers 
simply avail themselves of a designer's 
consulting service on a flat hour charge 
basis. In any surveys, 
materials, working models, etc., must be 
determined separately in the contract 
Admittedly, the system of charging is a 
most unscientific one which has worked 
hardship on both parties, and a number 
of designers are trying to introduce some 
clement of objective measurement by 
basing their fees on a percentage (5° 
to 1067) of tool and die costs, but there 
are only a few types of jobs on which 
this system can operate equitably 

Born in boom days, but really bred 
in the depression, industrial design as a 
business faces the future with confidence 
of continual expansion. The more it 
grows, the more it can grow. Function 


case, costs of 


ing primarily in two or three fields alon 
during its first decade, design has al 
ready created an amazing style conscio 

ness in the public mind and a demand 
for improved products. Manufacturer 
in other fields are aware of this. Gi 
gerly they have taken steps to individ 
ualize their wares, heighten their values 
in-use, And these pioneering efforts ar 
forcing competitors to take similar steps 
Then too, the profit value of controlled 
obsolescence—-of bringing out new an 
nual models to whet buying interest 

has been demonstrated in the 1utomo 
bile field and is stimulating interest in a 
dozen different ficlds. But the soundest 
foundation on which design builds for 
the future is its unquestioned ability to 
determine the public 
build products to meet those demands 


what wants, to 


to cut costs in the process 





WILBUR HENRY ADAMS 
Flectromaster, Inc 

Frie Meter Systems, Inc 
Pertection Stove Co 
Republic Steel Corp 
Sherwin-Williams Co 


HENRY DREYFUSS 
Associated Merchandising Corp 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Cities Service Co 
General Electric Co 
Hoover Co. 
McCall Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
New York Central Railroad Co 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc, 
Todd Company 
Towle Manufacturing Co 
Western Union Telegraph Co 


LURELLE GUILD 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co 
Carrier Corp. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inv 
Flectrolux Cory 
General Electric Co 
International Silver Co. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc 
National Enameling & Stamping Co 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp 


ROBERT HELLER 
Baldwin Piano Co. 
A. C. Gilbert Co 
Spear & Co, 


RAYMOND LOEWY 
Greyhound Management Co. 





Who’s Doing and Who’s Using Industrial Design 


Not intended as a blue book of the profession, this partial listing of some leading designers and some of 
the outstanding clients for whom they have done work during the past few years is offered here simply» 
as evidence of the extent to which design has found a place in American industry today. 
possible to tell what each designer has done for each client; in some instances the work represents year-round 
stvling service on a full line: in other instances it represents only a single job done on a single product. 


International Harvester Co 

Lord & Taylor 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Rustless Iron Corp. of America 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. Co 


RAY PATTEN 
American Radiator & Standard Sani 
tary Corp. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co 
General Electric Co. 
International Nickel Co 


GILBERT ROHDI 
Heywood-W aketield Co 
Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
Troy Sunshade Co 
ALEXIS de SAKHNOFFSKY 
T. Eaton, Led 
Mullins Boat Corp. 
Vollrath Co. 
White Motor Co 


GEORGE SAKIER 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. 
Fostoria Glass Co. 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 


JOSEPH SINEI 
(Ruth Gerth, Associate) 
Associated Telephone Co., Led. 
Bristol Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
R. E. Dietz Co. 
McGraw Electric Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Remington, Rand, Inc 
Texas Corp. 


It has not been 


GEORGE SWITZER 
Continental Baking Corp 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
National Hotel Management Co., Inc 

WALTER TEAGUE 
American Gas Machine Co 
Bryant Heater Co 
A. B. Dick Co. 

FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co 
Fastman Kodak Co 

Ford Motor Co. 

National Cash Register Co 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

Texas Corp. 

Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. Co 
Warren Telechron Co 


HAROLD VAN DOREN 
Egry Register Co 
Flectric Auto-Lite Co 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Maytag Co. 
Plaskon Co., Inc 
Surface Combustion Corp 
Toledo Scale Co 


JOHN VASSOS 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Savage Arms Corp 
Wallace Silver Co. 


RUSSEL WRIGHT 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
Artloom Corp. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc 
Conant, Ball Co. 
Ellison & Spring 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Trimount Coin Machine Co 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
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faking Horace Greeley's adi 


a ou Start ti ou; i t Coast offi 
Business ts good out there now, and fror hat Busine 


Week reports, dustry ts taking a tip fi ty? 








9 re r 
It’s a Travel Yea 

The Queen Mary opens a big season in which all kinds 
Bargain rates seek to 


of tourist services will share. 





r 


lure American dollars overseas. 


SHRIEKING harbor craft will welcome 
the new 80,000-ton Queen Mary to New 
York on June 1, but the most inter 
ested members of the reception commit- 
tees will be the travel agents whose 
advance bookings for summer travel are 
the best since 1929. Travel has becom« 
a year-round business, but to “the 
Queen” the travel world concedes the 
honor of opening “the season.” 

World travel ts an enormous business 
which prospers or slumps with business 
in the United States. Americans ac- 
count for 70% of all North Atlantic 
passenger trafic, pay 85% of all fares, 
and occupy 95% of all first class cabins. 
They spent $393,000,000 in foreign 
countries or on foreign ships last year, 
and nearly $821,000,000 in booming 
1929. They spent $8,000,000 on 
cruises in 1934, and left more than 
$120,000,000 in Canada where they 
romped in the Rockies, sktied in Mon 
treal, or motored in the Gaspé. They 
learned the charm of ocean travel when 
their purses were thin and the steamship 
lines tempted them away from home 
with everything from weekend ‘‘cruises 
to nowhere” to tropical tours at $10 a 
day. 


New Appeals to Travelers 

First signs that the slump was passing 
came in 1934 when American travel 
expenditures began to climb out of the 
depression low. The world was ready 
with new advertising appeals, new travel 
temptations, 

Practical travel indutements range 
from railway fare reductions to new 
luxe accommodations in the Normandie 
and Oueen Mary, ot super speed and 
comfort on the airship Hindenburg 

Germany is offering the ultimate in 
rail fare cuts—ranging up to 60%, de- 
pending on the length of stay in the 
country. Czechoslovakia starts its rail 
cuts at 50%. Italy has cut rail rates in 
half under certain conditions; honey 
mooners get a special 70% reduction 
France offers parties of 10 or more trav- 
elers a reduction of 50% over the coun 
try’s railroads, or a 40% cut for indi 
viduals who will include a stopover in 
Paris. Austria, Poland, and Switzer- 
land have almost as great reductions, and 
the Swiss have a special $25 ticket good 
for unlimited travel on Swiss railroads 
and steamship lines within an 8-day 
period. 

Currency discounts are attracting tour- 
ists to Germany, Hungary, and Italy. 
They can secure “travel money” from 
15°% to 40% below the normal ex- 
change rates and it is acceptable for al- 


most everything except actual exports 
or accommodations already covered by 
special discounts 


Flat Rate in Russia 


There are other inducements. Ger 
many ts counting on the Olympi games 
to give the country its best tourist sea 
son in years. Russia ts attracting an 
increasing number of travellers with 
its flat price travel: $15 a day for first 
class, $8 a day for tourist, and $5 for 
third. Freedom from the war scare, 
cleanliness, and inexpensive travel are 
attracting more travelers to the Scandi 
navian countries. Stockholm entertained 
71,000 foreign guests last summer, looks 
for a 30% gain this year. South Africa, 
with the Empire Exhibit opening at 
Johannesburg in September, expects 
travel business to pick up even more 
than last year’s 75% gain “Orient 
Adventure Tours’ and the special 
“Grand Tour to the Far East’ account 
for the 30% jump in travel business 
expected on the other side of the Pa 
cific. Hawait says business ts running 
i0% ahead of last year 


Not all travel business is moving 
away trom the United States. To th 
usual domestic travel business (which 
Business Week will survey in a futur 
issue), will be added this year an 
usual influx of foreign travelers 

Two groups are already scheduled to 


come to this country from India, som: 
thing entirely new in the travel lin 
Germany will continue to encourag 
Germans to visit this country, so lon 
as they travel on German boats. What 
they spend ashore is limited by th 
amount of foreign exchange granted by 
Berlin financial authorities 
is it as large a sum as is spent for the 
transatlantic round trip 


In no cas¢ 


British Motorists Coming 


An Englishman is arranging the most 
novel stunt. He has organized four 
groups of British motorists who will 
visit the United States and Canada dur 
ing the summer. The first group of 35 
automobiles and 83 guests will arrive 
in New York on July 27 on the Ovee 
Mary. After two days and three nights 
in New York, the party will drive to 
Washington for two days’ sightseeing 
and then go to Detroit for two days 
a part of which they will be the guests 
of Henry Ford. From Detroit the caval 
cade will cross into Canada and proceed 
by way of Niagara Falls, Toronto, and 
Ottawa to Montreal. There they will 
embark on the Dachess of Richmond 
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BARTER BUILT, TOURIST TOP—This 


A 
hee Cae 





week another up-to-the-minute maritime 


salesman arrived from Poland—the Batory, sister ship to the Pilsudski, and like her, 
built by Italy in exchange for $6,000,000 worth of Polish coal. Tourist-class facilities 
are the best available, and by taking over a lot of space which might have gone into 
luxury use, the Batory is able to carry 355 tourist and 405 third-class passengers in 
comfort. Twelve countries are represented in the materials which went into the 
Batory; the United States being the source of gyrocompass, fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus, all kitchen equipment, and kitchen utensils. The interior shown above is the 


Social Hall, comprising main drawing room and four smaller rooms. 
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for the return voyage. The three later 
groups will reverse this itinerary, arriv 
ing in Montreal Em pre j 
Britain and embarking on the QOwee 


Mary in New York. 


on the 


Another connected wit th 


POVcily 


tour is the fine weather provision A 
British isurance company will pay cach 
traveler $15 for every day of bad 


weather while in this country. 


TVA Will Sell to Industries 


Deal with Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Site of Fontana dam may be bought from 


others. 


is forerunner of 


Mellon interests after election. 


announcement last week that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has made 

deal to Monsanto Chemical Co 
electric energy to make phosphoric acid 


BRIEt 
sell 


in a new plant in the Tennessee phos 
phate fields indicates that the Authority 


is going after industries which need 

large blocks of very cheap power. 
When Monsanto took over Swann 

Chemical some time ago, the original 


clectric-process phosphoric acid ~— 
that Theodore Swann developed at 
Anniston, Ala., included Mon 
santo has since been reported to be 
planning expansion ot that plant 
Meantime, TVA has been making 
phosphoric acid electrically on a larg 
scale for its huge program 
All this fertilizer goes from the plant at 
Shoals to farmers in the valley 
arcas for demonstration 


was 


fertilizer 


Muscle 
and contiguous 
use on soil-building and soil-conserving 
Monsanto apparently does not 
fear that TVA intends to sell fertilizer. 
Rather, it evidently thinks, TVA its 
building new markets for fertilizer 

Swann bought clectric energy from 
Alabama Power Co. for his Anniston 
plant at what is generally known to 
have been around 3 mills per kw.-hr., 
with no demand charge. Neither TVA 
nor Monsanto has yet the 
rate that Monsanto will pay for energy 
from the great government hydro plants 
along the Tennessce River. But Monsanto 
has purchas¢ 1 land containing phosphate 
leposits south of Columbia, in Maury 
county, and preparations for an ore- 
treating plant and strip mining opera- 
tions are under way 


¢ rops 


announce ed 


Fontana Deal Marks Time 


This first big industrial load to have 
been secured by TVA does not neces- 
sarily mean the Authority is going after 
that class of business aggressively. Thus 
far the emphasis—and the TVA act— 
are all for serving the domestic con- 
sumer first. But the TVA negotiations 
with the Aluminum Co. of America 
were not stopped by the failure of Con 
gress to set aside the money for TVA 
to buy the site of the great Fontana 
dam in North Carolina from the Mellon 
interests. That deal appears to be mark 
ing time until after the election. The 
Administration probably wants to avoid 
a public deal with Mellon until after 
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the votes are cast in November. There 
are plenty of reasons to believe TVA 
and the Aluminum Co. will get togeher 
later 

IVA doubtless will ect more big in 


dustrial loads soon 
known to have flirted with the Authority 
for power Most them want 
ernment financing IVA 
and apparently does not want to supply 
Deals private industries are not 
liable to blocked court fig 
such as have held up the TVA program 
to rural 


Many concerns are 
ol pov 
which cannot 
with 


be by hts 


to supply electric service co 
op ratives, vill ives, and cities in the val 
ley I'VA also seems to perceive that 
the huge blocks of “incidental” 
from the great hydro plants it is build 
ing 
be taken up by domestic consume 
Large 


power 


along the Tennessee River cannot 


industrial loads are recognized 


pr c¢ Op i ) iy out 
Based on the \ how { vy rates 
which TVA i ve given to Mon 
santo and on t raw rials in th 
valley sor important in trial devel 


opments may now ‘| i¢ 
; 


Rail-Barge Battle 


Drive to get gasoline shipments 


back to railways extended to 

include Alabama river traflic. 
BETTER carning statements apy irently 
have convinced railroad executives that 
the time has come to go alter trathy 
In North Carolina they have put into 
effect rates on gasoline which were bit 
terly Opposed by in lependent trucker 
(Bu Miay16' 36, plo) Now the rail 
roads make a driv to take vasoline and 
kerosene sl] ipments trom Alabama river 
barges 

The Interstate Commerce Co ion 
has been asked to permit he 
tion in the rail rate. Propose 
to about 50° of normal, would mab 
the rate (per 100 lb, of gasoline) | 
from New Orleans—Baton Ro to 
Birminy moan and 15¢ from Mobile to 
Birmingham Barge interests protest 
the proposed schedules are below cost 

The Ic has refused a te porary 
sanction of the new rates, will consider 
the case on a report now being pr pa d 
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GET THIS BOOK: 


Radi ition! 


rooms ... ee 
WEBSTER 
MODERATOR with decorative schemes. 
SYSTEM 


provides “Control- 
by-the- Weather” for 
larger buildings. .in- 
creased comfort.. 
national average of 

per cent savings 
Ask for Bulletin 9 


proven by 


This ful 
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Ie tells how Webster System 


ced heating service ... no cold corner 


how Webster concealed radiation harmonizes 


Webster 


Systems of Steam Heating 


for residences and larger buildings provide dependability, fully 
performance in thousands of seasoned installatior . 
ly illustrated book will help you whether you conte! 


plate modernization or a new building. It is yours for the asking 
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The Business Record, State by State 


Percent Gain or Loss from First Quarter 1935 to First Quarter 1936 


States by Regional Groups 


New England 


Maine 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 


New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri . 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Nebraska 


Kansas 


South Atlantic 


Delaware 
Maryland. 


West North Central 


Dist. of Columbia 


Virginia.... 


West Virginia. . 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama. 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 
Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma 
Texas.. 


Mountain..... 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada. 


Pacific....... 


W ashington 
Oregon. 
California 


West South Central....... 


“eee eeeeee 


eee eee ween 


UNITED STATES......' 


*Based on first two months 
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Canadian Radio 


New Dominion broadcasting set- 
up expected to encourage more 
commercial programs, 


OrrawaA (Business Week Bureau)— 
Canada is to continue with a hybrid sys- 
tem of radio broadcasting—part gov- 
ernment-operated public service, part 
commercial—but with the public service 
end under new management. The gov- 
ernment will continue to operate net- 
works and broadcast sustaining pro- 
grams, and commercial broadcasters will 
operate most of the stations. 

The Commons committee which has 
been investigating the present radio 
broadcasting commission will recom- 
mend its replacement by an honorary 
board of nine directors representing 
geographical sections and a_ general 
manager to run the business. The pres- 
ent commission of three members gives 
full time to the business and has no 
general manager; the new body will 
meet only a few times a year, leave the 
administration to the general manager. 

Commercial broadcasting and adver- 
tising interests submitted to the com- 
mittee proposals for joint public and 
ommercial control but they were not 
accepted. The new set-up will be ex- 
pected to encourage more extensive 
commercial broadcasting. 

Public service broadcasting will con- 
tinue to be Canada’s policy, and except 
for the need to economize the present 
government would probably proceed to 
establish a complete physical set-up, in- 
luding a chain of high-power stations 
across the country. But the British ex 
umple of barring broadcast advertising 
will not be followed. The public serv- 
ice system will seck revenue from in- 
creased commercial broadcasting. 


Smuggling Conquest 


As Japanese goods slip through 
Chinese customs, other foreign- 
ers lose trade and China’s weak- 
ened industries fall into Japa- 
nese hands. 


JAPANESE smuggling into China is going 
to have a profound effect on American 
exports to the Orient. For those read- 
ers who do not understand why China 
cannot control the situation, here is a 
brief explanation of Japan's methods. 

The territory on the mainland of 
Asia which Japan has annexed since 
1931 is about the size of Texas and 
California combined. On the south it 
has a Chinese frontier of many hun- 
dreds of miles more or less following 
the line of the Great Wall. 

When Japan set up its puppet state of 
Manchukuo in control of this region, 
China, without recognizing the new 
state, moved its customs frontier back to 
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| There has been an enormous increase in the 
waterproofing and dampproofing of masonry 
and concrete structures in the past few years, 
but this industry has still only scratched the 
More and 
more business men are realizing the great 
savings to be made by adequately dampproof- 
ing and waterproofing foundations, bridges, 
walls, floors and other places exposed to water, 


the Wall 


along the border, practically the whole 


Because of the mountains all 


flow of trade between China and the 
Manchukuan state was through the 
breach in the Wall at Shanhaikuan, 
where the Wall comes down to the sea 
Within the last year, Japan has set 
up a so called “autonomous” state south 
of the Wall. It includes all of the ter- 
ritory south to a line connecting Tien- 
tsin and Peiping, though these two cities 
are theoretically still under Nanking 
Japanese military police dominate this 
region, including the rail lines running 
south to the populous Yangtze valley 
China no longer has any control of 
the 150 miles of seacoast between the 
Wall and Tientsin. Though there are 
no good deep water harbors, small Japa- 
nese freighters are unloading thousands 
of tons of goods at a half dozen small 
ports. Chinese farm carts and all avail- 
able trucks have been pressed into the 
service of the shippers who are rushing 
their goods to the nearest rail head, into 
Tientsin, and then south into China. 


Now Big Business 

This smuggling has been going on 
for many months but it is only since 
the beginning of this year that the smug- 
gled articles are beginning to reach such 
distant and important markets as Shang- 
hai and Hankow in big volume. 

Cotton and rayon goods, rubber tires, 
gasoline, and sugar have arrived in the 


largest juantity and ca sed Cl sc in 
dustry the greatest worry All ot the 62 
lative sugar firms in Shanghai ar ! 
ported to be on the verge of closin; 
because they cannot compet with th 
smuggled imports Native sugar ts p led 
high along the Bund. Refiners | 
titioned the government for a 

Flour from Man kuo is b 
to make similar inroads, though it f 
ol good enough quality to r pl { 


cign imports on the better class mark 


lire Companies Hit 

Tires are the newest item to be sn 
gk d, 
numbers that the market as far so 


They are coming in such lar 


as Shanghai is completely demor 
Duties on tires amount to about 28 


of the selling price Smuggled good 


immediately have this pri ad\ 


In addition, tires made in Japan ar 


much cheaper than other foreign im 


ports. American tire companies are 1 


ported to have withdrawn and left their 


China business in the hands of Chin 


agencies, though some are manufactur 


ing in Japan. 
One interesting slant on the tr 


unsettlement came from the Japan 
merchants in Shanghai who protest 
to the Chinese Foreign Office | 
month that their wholesale | su 


the smuggled 


retailers wet taking 


being upset by 
which Chinese 


place of their more expensis produ 
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surface of its potential volume. 


and as this realization grows, the waterproof- 
ing of buildings will be almost universally 


adopted in locations where exposure to water 


is likely. 
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Is YOUR product 
good at MATH? 


Can your product count? Can it 
calculate? 

Make it do some of the brainwork 
that your prospects now have to do 
—and you'll make it sell faster. 


With a built-in counting device you 
can make your product record its 
own production in any unit of meas- 
urement, count the stops and starts 
it makes, make permanent records 
of its operation. 


One Veeder-Root device, attached 
to a pump, counts the gallons and 
fractions of gallons delivered and 
calculates the total cost. 


Let us show you how a built-in Veed- 
er-Root Counting Device will help 
make your product more useful 
and increase its sales. Write today. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
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| which had come through the regular 
customs at Shanghai. 

Strengthening of the Japanese garri- 
sons in North China this month, the 
determination of military authorities in 
Tokyo to carry out their ambitions on 
the mainland, and the realization by 
Japan that it must have complete con- 
trol over the political and economic 
situations in China if Tokyo is success- 
fully to carry out a military campaign 


against the Soviets at some future 
are behind the present trade man 
The loss of revenue 
the Chinese government. 
public acknowledgement that it 
control business within its own territ 
Japanese capital is buying into Chir 
industries as fast as they succumb to t 
invasion. Without outside intervent 
Japan will soon have full contr 
China’s industries. 


customs Weak 


So doc s 


‘Slapping a Big Customer 


United States raises duties on some textiles, hitting 
Japan, which buys $100,000,000 of our cotton and 
sells us $5,000,000 of cotton goods. 


recommen- 
has 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on 
dation of the Tariff Commission, 
raised duties on imports of yarn and of 
bleached, printed, and dyed cotton cloth 
average of 42%, effective June 20. 
ae of these items from all coun- 





| 
| 
; an 


tries are affected, but trade figures 
| show that it is Japan at which the bar- 
rier is aimed. Imports of cotton goods 
from Japan jumped from 51,000 sq.yd. 
in 1932 to 75,000,000 sq.yd. last year. 
| Textile mills, particularly in New 
| England, have protested these imports 
for several years. Washington, remem- 
bering that Japan is our best customer 
for raw cotton, attempted to solve the 
problem without creating ill will in 
Tokyo. Negotiations for a voluntary 
agreement with Japan to limit exports 
lof these particular items broke down 
jonly a few weeks ago. Previous similar 
negotiations affecting cotton rugs, lead 
pencils, and erasers had ended in an 
agreement by Japan to limit exports. 

Textile leaders declare the move is a 
“step in the right direction,” but that 
|the 42% increase in the import duties 
is insufhcient to protect the domestic 
industry. Japan, convinced that pur- 
chases annually of more than $100,000,- 
|000 of American cotton would forestall 
any restriction on exports of cotton 
goods to the United States which have 
amounted to about $5,000,000 a year, 
| has threatened to retaliate by covering 
i'more of her raw cotton needs in other 
| markets. 





Hope for Agreement 


While there is sympathy in this coun- 
try for the part of the textile industry 
which has been upset by these large im- 
ports of low-grade items from Japan, 
there is a general feeling in foreign 
trade circles that the move is unfortu- 
nate, and a hope that negotiations will 
be opened soon with Japan for a recip- 
rocal trade agreement in which such 
problems can be ironed out. 

In the last five years Japan has be- 
come our largest market for raw cotton. 
This business has become so large that 





it has turned a trade balance which { 
many years had been favorable to Ja; 
into a large balance to the credit of 
United States, and pulled Japan i: 
third place (after Great Britain 
Canada) as a market for Ameri 
products. Our sales to Japan last 
of all items ran to $203,000,000, w! 
our imports amounted to only $151 
000,000. We have exported nearly $ 
worth of cotton to Japan for every § 
worth of cotton textiles we have 
ceived from Nippon. 


No Permanent Solution 


Washington's determination to pr 
tect all industries from any sudden « 
slaught of cheap imported goods 
manded the present action, but it is 1 
permanent solution of the problem 

United States industry is more sc: 
ously affected by tariff changes in A 
tralia, one of our best markets for n 
ufactured goods, particularly automobil 

Australian tariffs have been increas: 
and a long list of items will be Imp. 
under license. Details have not yet be: 
received in this country, but it is know 
that Australia once more is attemptu 
to import from countries that now b 
the largest volume of Australian goods 

Britain, Japan, and the United States 
will be affected. The British will ! 
given preferences wherever possible. A 
effort will be made to give Japan 
larger share of the market to make 
for the enormous sales of Australian 
wool to Nipponese mills. Japan has 
threatened to shift wool purchases to 
other markets unless the Australian mat 
ket is opened for larger sales of Japa 
nese goods. 

The United States normaily sells 
Australia almost four times as much 
is purchased from this southern cont: 
nent. Our sales last year were greater 
than $57,000,000, but we bought less 
than $15,000,000 of Australian prod 
ucts. This is another trade situatior 
which demands careful negotiation 
when trade talks are opened with Lon 
don covering Britain and the Empire. 
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Business Abroad 


Foreign trade runs into a squall blown up by Australia, 


Brazil, and Japan. 


Canadian farmers admit large 


gains under new trade agreement with United States. 


UNITED STATES foreign trade, after a year of clear sailing, ran into a stretch of 


stormy weather this week. Australia ble 
import duties on several important prod 
a quota basis 
with Germany, and the chaos in the 
China market (page 35) due to Japa 
nese smuggling were black clouds 
threatening more stormy weather ahead. 


Blow from Antipodes 


Australia’s move is the most impor- 
tant to business and the one the United 
States is least prepared to fight. Trade 
between the two countries is far out of 
balance. Australia is a big market for 
American manufactured goods, particu- 
larly automobiles, othce equipment, and 
electrical appliances. In return, the 
United States buys Australian wool and 
skins. But it’s a one-sided business, 
with the United States selling last year 
$i worth of goods tor every $1 worth 
it purchases from this southern customer. 

Australia has two purposes in revis- 
ing its foreign trade plans. It must 
earn a surplus of sterling exchange with 
which to meet its interest charges in 
London. It is determined to build do- 
mestic industries so that the country will 
be less dependent on exports of its two 
major crops—wheat and wool. Domes- 
tic industries can be cultivated only be- 
hind the protection of a high tariff wall 
or an import quota system which will 
keep out a flood of foreign goods. 


Quotas Awaited 


The United States will be affected by 
the move in Australia more than any 
other country, but until the quotas are 
definitely assigned by Canberra, Amer- 
ican business will not know exactly how 
much it is to suffer 

Washington is in a much stronger 





GOOD WILL FROM 21—Amity between the United States and 
21 South American and Central American nations, daily being 
reaffirmed by the steady growth in international trade, will be 


further advanced at Buenos Aires when the 
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w up the tempest by suddenly raising 
ucts, and putting a much longer list on 


Brazil's threat to negotiate a $30,000,000 or more barter deal 





bargaining position in the flurry with 
Brazil It has grown out of the an 
nouncement that Brazilian government 
othcials at Rio de Janeiro have com- 
pleted negotiations with Germany for 
an exchange of goods, Brazilian cotte« 
and cotton being traded for German 
machinery, clectrical and railroad equip 


ment, dyestuffs, coal, and steel. Since 
the Brazilians agree to spend on Ger 


man goods virtually the same amount 
that the Germans spend for Brazilian 
cotton and cottee, and since the Brazil 
jans can use ‘blocked marks’ to mak« 
payment (which means that they buy 
them at a discount ranging up to 30% ) 
the United States is protesting that the 
deal is contrary to Brazil's commitments 
to the United States under the new r 
iprocal trade agreement which prom- 
iscSs most-favorcd-nation treatment in 


both directions 


Brazil on Spot 


Washington stands on firmer ground 
to handle this situation Ihe United 
States buys far more from Brazil (mostly 
cottee) than Brazil buys from. the 
United States. This country is Brazil's 
best customer, buys 40% of its exports 
Germany, in spite of a vast increase in 
purchases last year, took only 17°% of 
Brazil's exports 

There is no import duty on coftee 
coming into this country and Washing 
ton has consistently refused to create 
one for it would simply increase the cost 
of an important item used by most 


American families and which its not 


Pan-American good 


oO ‘ | t 
has ‘ ( ty oO c 
on a prod I t t Is possi 
( ONnLTcCSS We id Votc l h a duty 
bec ime ne ssMiry to barg mh reason 


with the coffee producing countries 


Deliberate Smuggling 


Japanese mugeling into ¢ 
much more than an cconomic probl 
It is true that it ts d pting 

Ke i 1 } lac ¢ Ame ( 
foreign products in an impossi ( 
petitive positior m the entire ( 


market 

It is more important to Japan, ho 
ever, for its political possibilities Th 
Chinese government's principal sour 
of revenue ts the customs. One way to 


/ 
coerce Nanking into submission 


undermine its financial s pport At 
other 1s to gain a suthcient foothold in 
every import madustry 1 China te 
dominate the business picture Jay 

nccas to do both of the sc things if 
China is to be an assured market for 
Japan's maustrics operating both it 


home and in Chit 


No country has effectively opposed 
this drive in the five 1 rs sift e it “ 
started in Manchukuo, but Washingt: 
othaally llowed tl imp! if nto, 
ibroad this w ck that th if 10 
might be handled in 1 
Tokyo covering trade in general 
crtain spccil arkets | 
silver agreement with Chi thi 
indicate that W 
to tak« more active part Df 
li 1 St ( est in I 
East 
Japan Demands Control 

Another bli to American | 
abroad developed in Japan this week 
Che Dict, in special session, p 
Automotive I: stry Control | th 

\ ose OF w h is to torce I] 


S1% 


panies operating in Japan to be 
controlled within the country (BU 


A / 17 8 } Ford and Gener | Mo 
tors are the only foreign companies 
sembling in ] 1, b hey refus 


i 


é 
will congress is held there this sumnfer. Sec. Hull (center 
held a preliminary conference last week, with representatives 
of the participating countries, to issue the President's formal 
invitations and to discuss arrangement:. 

















comment on fucure plans until more 
information is received from Tokyo 


Germany 
Anglo-Italian squabble hides 
German developments along 


the Rhine. 


BERLIN (Wireless) fea- 
tureless, and Germany, politically, is 
marking time 

The increasing Anglo-Italian tension 
is permitting Germany unobtrusively to 
carry through its own schemes for set- 
tlement of the Rhineland according to 
its own plans. 

There have been no fresh develop- 
ments in the Schacht-Géring struggle, 
and, outwardly, all is quiet. Actually, 
the tension ts unrelieved 

The number of unemployed in Ger- 
many at the end of April was 1,763,000, 
or 174,000 fewer than at the end of 
March. Failures in April totaled 181, 
against 258 a year ago. Retail turnover 
is running 99 ahead of last year, and 
consumption of electricity is up 15% 

Following the deal with Manchukuo 
to trade German machinery for Man- 
chukuan soy beans, there were rumors 
in Berlin this weck that a similar agree 
ment has been reached with Brazil to 
exchange manufactured goods for cottee 
and cotton. 

Imports from the United States for 
the first three months of this year were 
SOC; greater than a year ago. 


Business is 


France 


What financial Paris expects un- 
der the new government, Social- 
ists win Belgian election. 


Paris (Wireless )—The 
of French business due to the reaction 
on this country of better business abroad 
and to the stimulus of government or 
ders is still evident in the general indi- 
cators, but activity in Paris came to a 
standstill this week. The new Chamber 
of Deputies assembles Monday (June 
1), and the new cabinet will probably 
be announced within a few days. Soon 
after that there should be concrete po- 
litical developments which will shape 
the course of future business 

The monetary outlook is obscure, but 
astute financial leaders anticipate that 
developments will be along these lines: 

1. At the beginning of June, the 
new government may take severe meas- 
ures to control the export of capital 
through control of the foreign ex- 
changes and the refusal to sell gold to 
anyone but a central bank. It should 
be noted that, though no such regula- 
tions have as yet been taken, it is getting 
increasingly difficult for French interests 
to export their capital. Checks in for- 
cign currencies are sold unwillingly by 
banks. A bank will generally refuse 


slow recovery 


‘0 
“x 


today to sell foreign bank notes except 
for a very moderate amount, and strictly 
for traveling purposes. Moreover, the 
banks have already decided to refuse any 
franc loans against foreign currencies, 
and the carrying out of this decision 
has considerably reduced the possibility 
of selling francs short. It ts only a 
normal next step to dlock the franc on 
foreign exchanges just as the lira and 
the mark are blocked. Its parity will 
theoretically not be altered but its mar 
ket, strictly controlled, will be very 
small. 


Another Dual Currency 


2. Immediately the franc is blocked, 
a serious short position is likely to de- 
velop in international financial 
centers as London and New York. Mas- 
sive speculative sales of francs by for 


such 


eign interests would logically develop. 
No credits will be available from French 
banks to sell francs short, but there are 
always leakages from tourists who carry 
notes out of the country, or from floating 
francs resulting from commercial trans: 
actions or capital evasions. These float- 
ing francs, or the speculation against the 
currency based on them, will depreciate 
the value of the French currency on 
foreign markets. In other words, there 
will be an official gold franc and a 
black’"” depreciated franc, unofficially 
quoted but freely obtained. 

3. After a period of time—possibly 
six months, perhaps much longer—and 
during which the Socialist government, 
strongly inspired by the Roosevelt theo 
ries and the German experiments, will 
have largely developed credit inflation 
through the discount of Treasury bills 
by the Bank of France, or the discount 
of labor drafts as in Germany, the gov- 
ernment will one day decide to devalue 
the franc by stabilizing on the basis 
of its foreign quotation. With huge 
gold reserves, the French situation will 
be quite different from that of Ger- 


many, and the currency experiment 
might last several years. The unex- 


pressed desire of the government would 
probably be to await an invitation of the 
two Anglo-Saxon countries for a gen- 
eral lining up of all major currencies 
before deciding on a new gold value 
for the franc 

How closely developments will paral- 
lel these lines will be evident in a few 
weeks. 
Socialists Win 

Belgian elections last week followed 
the trend set in France and Spain re- 
cently. Both extremes—the Commun- 
ists and the Fascists—won large gains at 
the expense of the Catholic party, larg- 
est in the retiring Belgian government. 
Fascists will be represented by nearly 
10% of the Deputies; Communists 
trebled their numbers. In spite of these 
gains, however, the Socialists have the 
largest representation in the Chamber 








Underwood 4 Und 


TRADE TREATY EXPERT — Harry C. 
Hawkins heads the division of trade agree 
ment for the Department of State, sue- 
ceeding Henry F. Grady. Preliminary 
discussion of a reciprocal treaty with Costa 
Rica is well along, with 14 such pacts al. 
ready signed. 


and their leader, Vandervelde, will even 
tually be premier. 

Belgium has just gone through a fi 
nancial experiment which, though it has 
been successful, has created discontent 
in many classes. Belgian Fascists re 
cently organized as the Rexists, and in 
the recent clectioneering period carried 
on violent campaigns against individual 
financial and political leaders. In many 
cases, they attacked these people through 
the courts on the score of mismanage 
ment of public funds or of using gov- 
ernment situations to further their pri- 
vate business. This has attracted a wide 
following from all classes. 


Great Britain 


Interest rates show signs of har- 
dening. Big cotton company 
reports fall in profits. 


LONDON (Cable )—Business is subdued 
and the stock markets are flat, half due 
to the long Whitsun holiday and half 
to the political uncertainties at home 
and on the Continent. 

Industry is depressed by the announce- 
ment of heavy expenditures for rearma- 
ment and for the maintenance of larger 
garrisons of troops in Palestine, Egypt, 
and in the Mediterranean bases. Taxes 
will inevitably mount in the next budget. 

Interest rates are expected to rise fol- 
lowing the rising demand for money at 
home by industry and the probability 
that both Australia and South Africa 
will enter the London market soon for 
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loans of £10,000,000 each. If 
rates harden rapidly, it will increase the 
cost to the government of carrying the 


floating debt 


In spite of continued good reports 


interest 


from many companies, two untavorable 
developments darkened the 
outlook this week J & P 
great cotton house, reported a heavy 


busine SS 
Coats, the 


drop in profits in its latest report, and 
the unfavorable trade balance is increas 
ing 
vived rumors in the City that the pound 
will be allowed to drop below present 
exchange to 
sales abroad, particularly if the Fren 


This export sluggishness has re 


stimulate 
j 


levels in order 
1 
franc is devalued 

The British Stationery 


proposed a $250,000 


has 
pro 
gram to popularize letter writing as a 


Council 
advertising 


means of increasing the consumption of 
hne The 
expected to begin in the fall and extend 
over | 


writing paper campaign 1s 


months 


Canada 


Automobile business to 
new Australian plants. Farmers 


rush products to U. S. market. 


goes 


OrrawA—Revision of Canada’s trade 

act with Australia may be negotiated 
n London within a few weeks Fol 
iowing announcement of Australi 


, 
new policy of developing manutacturc 


its own automobil 


of bodies and conse 
quent restriction of importation of com 
leted cars from North America (mainly 
supplied from Canada), it is understood 
Trade and Commerce Minister W. D 
Euler will go to London to engage in 
discussions Australian 
Minister J. Earle Page. 

The Australian policy has been antici 


with Commer 


pated by Canadian Ford and other auto 
manufacturers supplying the market and 
they are prepared to set up plants in the 
sister dominion 

Livestock, dairy products, and lumber 
are benefiting heavily by the Canada 
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United States trade treaty Reduction 
from $30 to $20 in the United States 
duty on horses has increased « xport 


first four mont! 


from 1,600 head in the 


of 1935 to 8,700 in the same period « 


I 
this year, the value increase being tr 
$199,000 to $1,025,000. Consequently 
horses are at a premium in ( anada no 
Cattle exports rose tron YY OOM head 
worth $2,262,000 to OO head worth 
$3,605,000: swin exports tro a val 
of $3.000 to $390.000. Chees x port 
went from $21.000 to $407. 006 ind 


live poultry from $1,800 to $46,000 
The ot 
American duty on maple sugar increased 


cut two cents a pound in the 


Canadian sales from $57,000 to $1 
OOO 


$1 


Turnip exports also rose from 
4.000 to $4355 .000 


Lumber ind wood product exports 


have increased: softwood from $1.64 
000 to $3,227,000: hardwood from 
$145,000 to $307,000; square shingles 
from $1,189,000 to $1 §10.000: wood 
pulp trom $6.721.000 to §& 65.000 
newsprint from $20,415,000 to § 
S89_000 

Largely because ol lower interest 

ls on government treasury bills 
anadian chartered banks have again 

ed the interest rate on savings di 

posit It gocs to 144% from 2% on 
june 1 
No Aid for Aberhart 

Premier William Aberhart has re 
turned west after failing to secure fed 
eral a tance in his financial worries 


Ottawa frowns on his proj osal for com- 
I 
of Alberta's debt 


| , 
like his scrip payments tor 


} lsory conversion 
} 


ind aocsn t 


highway work. Finance Minister Dun 
ning, nevertheless, is secking a way to 


save the province trom further default, 
would help if Aberhart would consent 
to voluntary conversion and accept fed 
eral supervision of his financing 
Advice and supervision in connection 
with provincial finances by the Bank of 
} / { 


Canada would be a logi al method of 
dealing with the matter and in keeping 


Sor fote 
RUSSIA BACKS HER WORDS—Behind the Soviet’s arguments 
in the naval negotiations with Great Britain now under way 
lie the stern reminder that the Russian army and air force now 


are 


the back. 


way 


wil r orien the 
, 
ti ntral bank hy . 
rt Rank e 4 
sI ( 1 wor \ 
be on b of the Do ' and, for 
this ! ( om tronal 
t of Alb r 
( t YO c nl nm « I wl Kh 
ot Ca vi { 
0 the f ney 
the {1 int thin tk (Mtawa to 
do ‘ ) t Deo 7. 
if it 1 vincial det 
It the S t cn t! 
( il M Dur { " 
y tlort to | 
I I M i Py 
A py far t by h 
no I t i ct Oo 
lis feud hie } 
rofy 
Right to Tax 
B isturbed by the pro 
posed 
the i privil ol t 
t ' \ ] fax 1s cor 
Ket ‘ r ire ' 
heft pr h to t ' 
war r f ed the Dk 
po oO t ( ~ t ( ) to 
the pr { ndment 
wm swe ( nic the rover ’ 
tr | 
mati 1 tive i 1 | 
produced n or wit! 
! N Brut k | 
few wech Oo provid { ' 
rimination and its validity is ih t | 
be cha ler Alberta nas aft 
tax t! t tl Ch 
Big t isi king Set f 
to the ( | uh t inter 
provincial trade barrier f 
nuisance 
If the endment 1s + in ti 
Senate. Alberta's tax wall be need 
in the oul som ot rt in o! 
sisting the provinces to ut cf 
nues will be found ' 


built up to tremendous strength, and that her navy is on 
From this point on, her neighbors are advised 
Russia will not take second place 





in strength of armament: 
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, Streamline Trouble 


Rail union insists diesel-electrics 
make two jobs. Steel breaks 
loose as Lewis plans drive. 








Underwriters - Distributors 


RaILRoaD labor took a tip from striking 


of seamen this week, when disputes be 

. : tween employees and management of 
MUNICIPAL - RAILROAD - PUBLIC UTILITY den eal Ges Wok fee Bonn 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES & Hartford; Boston & Maine; and 


Maine Central) moved toward a dead 
lock over the question of whether on« 
Our exganizntion, with offices in peinsigal Gnancial or two men should occupy diesel-ele 
centers interconnected by direct wire, offers local or tric cabs. 

national facilities to prospective issuers and investors. Railroads throughout the country 


, : have been plagued tor some time by this 
Inquiries as to the underwriting of new securities : : ; 
or questions regarding issues now outstanding may problem, which comes about throug " 
be addressed to any of the offices listed below. the adoption ot power units which can 
be, and frequently are, operated by onc 
man. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 


e Firemen and Enginemen insists that 

E. H. Rollins & Sons two men are needed. In enlisting publi 
Incorporated support, it has stressed the safety argu 

ment—like the pickets in the New York 


NEW YORK. . + «+ « « « « 44 Wall Street 











BOSTON ... ~~ + + + + 200 Devonshire Street ship strike. 

PHILADELPHIA ... . . . . 1528 Walnut Street The Boston & Maine announced las 
COCA 20 co o 231 So. LaSalle Street le that i ld place 1 man | 

SAN FRANCISCO . oe + « + 2908 Russ Building wee rat it wou d place a second man 
LOS ANGELES. . . . . 1000 California Bank Bidg. in the cabs of its streamlined units used | 

te ~ ¥.3 Sati. pas Buti. sg ih my - Consent. N. H.; for passenger service. The brotherhood 

nver; Detroit; Gran apids; Harrisburg, Pa.; Kansas City, o.; Lancaster, j : — om 
Pa.; Lewiston, Me.; Manchester, N. H.; Milwaukee; Minneapolis, Minn.; demanded two men in switch-engine ( 
Omaha, Neb.; Pasadena, Cal.; Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; Portland, Ore.; cabs as well 
Pottsville, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Reading, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis; eax : ; ‘ 

San_ Diego, Cal.; Scranton, Pa.; Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Trenton, Steel worke rs, meanwhile, struck a 
N. J.; Washington, D, C.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; Wilmington, Del. : 7 : 
violent blow at Wheeling Steel Cor; ) 

— in Portsmouth, Ohio—first demonstra 














tion of the way the Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers are prepared to go about their 


ora shift from the hard-boiled cuff of the 1936 organization drive. Coincidental t 
A Swank Merger with the walkout of 5,500 men who ; 











gay nineties to the soft French double | 

cuff. By 1920 a new style trend threat demanded 50% wage increases and 
ened the company’s product. This was smashing of the company union, John 
the “barrel cuff” with the sewed-on L. Lewis announced that his miner 
button. The company then developed workers were ready to go ahead with 
SOMETHING different in the line of the “Swank” collar holder which “looks their plans and spend $500,000 in the 
mergers is announced by the Baer & like a pin but isn’t.” steel unionization drive. 

Wilde Co., Attleboro, Mass., makers of 

jewelry and specialties for men. In- fF = = = _ ’ 


stead of the conventional horizontal |} 50 
Play) 


Manufacturer of men’s articles 
consolidates vertically — with 
wholesalers, under brand name. 


9 = om 











combination with a rival manufacturer, | 
this company has completed a vertical 
merger with its wholesalers. 

In addition to the top company, the 
organization includes John S. Sampson 
& Son, New York; L. Heller & Co., 
S. B. Lavick Co., Chicago; Schriver Co., 
Philadelphia; A. Rosenberg & Co., Bos- 
ton; Milton Weiss & Co., Los Angeles. 
Name of the new corporation is Swank 
Products, Inc. 

Advantages of the new setup are 
many. The wholesalers are no longer 
faced with the possibility of some day 
losing the line. Being close to the re- 
tailer and the ultimate buyer, they can 
assist the manufacturing company in 
preparing successful designs. The manu- 
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facturer has the advantage of reduced Bank Deposits Outside NY.C. 
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overhead, a more compact organization. a 

Wholesalers included in the merger 

have been exclusive handlers of Baer & #Aqusted 

Wilde products in their territories. 15 Uu l 
This company originated the Kum-a- 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 - iii 

part cuff button which capitalized the = 
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Money and the Markets 


LaSalle St. steals spotlight with spectacular trading in 
May wheat. Stocks still somnolent despite encourag- 
ing signs; rails may touch off rise. 


Now and then the stock market refuses steadfastly to respond to good news, 
choosing rather to find the cause for its next movement within itselft—a process 


which may sound a good deal like pulling itself up by the bootstraps but which, 


nevertheless, sometimes works. 
going through just that sort of process. 


Four weeks passed with extreme dullness and narrowly irregular price 


ments in the face of an exceptional 
budget of good news; but early this 
week, with the aid of strong lenses 
slightly tinted with rose, there seemed 
visible a broadening in the market and 
some mild price improvement. This 
ripple of enthusiasm originated in just 


The present market is giving some signs of 


move- 





turned quite sharply lower (although 
the six months’ Output 1s put at 2,57 
000 units by Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the Automobile Manufa 
turers Association). And there 
lated labor troubles such 


are 1so 


as that which 


interior exchanges breathed more nor- 
mally after the Senate passed the amend 
Acts contin 


trading in unlisted issues and sent thet 


ments to the Securities 


over to the White House Unlisted 
dealings, which otherwise would have 
expired automatically on May 31, are 
bread and butter to most of thes uf 
kets (BU Mazy 36,p37) 


The Senate's action continues trading 
in unlisted stocks which now enjoy such 


privileges after 90 days, un 
listed 


security listed on another 


p rmiuts, 


trading on one exchange mn i 
allows, after 
six months, trading in a security which 
is not listed, but for which information 
is filed (with the SEC 


comparable in scope to that of a listed 


or an exchange) 


security 


Over-the-Counter Rules 





















































the quarter from which inspiration had closed Remington Rand plants carly this Other phases of the act deal with 
been sought—the rails week. Oil output remains above 3,000 regulation of over-the-counter dealers 
000 barrels a day, but there have been and trading in over-the-counter securi 
Action in April Recalled substantial evidences of cooperation ties. Also, an amendment authorizes 
The carrier shares had failed to break within the industry to control prod the SEC to use the old 1933 “Truth in 
through to new highs early in April, tion. Moreover, Shell Union added to Securities” law to obtain periodic int 
when industrials were setting the best the impression that things will con mation on companies with se ities out 
mark since 1931. This very shortly out all right in petroleum when it re- standing but not traded on any ex 
was followed by the April break and the stored the dividend on its convertible change 
ensuing lethargy. Many traders, there preferred, authorizing the first quarterly Chict significance to brokers is the 
fore, held strongly to the opinion that payment of $1 374 a share since July fact that unlisted trading will not die a 
the rise could not be resumed until the of 1931 sudden death lo investors and sj 
rails showed some signs of life. The ae lators, the important factor ts that trad 
Sail .. Politics Muddles Outlook ae will aes Serial ‘ er 
arriers, aided by big improvement in ing will not h cons it crach 
April operating figures and 1936 peaks Such conflicting developments are ing values 
for carloadings, have obliged, and many dithcult enough to classify at best but Behind the scenes there still ts pro 
traders who had been sticking to the the situation is further muddled right gressing a concerted drive to get som 
sidelines have responded with a ten- now by the rush to put through new thing don about margins It is re 
tative sort of buying legislation and to adjourn Congress. ported that some of the big New York 
Right now there is little enough in The conventions of the two major par brokers have shown Federal Reserv 
wy ae : ‘wars nals } } 
the business news to attract a public ties lie immediately ahead and {i uuthoritics specialists’ books 0 
following to stocks, aside from the rela-  try’s weather eye will be very attentive which are said to reveal ve hit 
tively favorable showing of railroads. to planks inserted in the platforms. In kets, ostensibly due to high margins 
True, some important advances in fin addition, the financial community is driving buyers off the sce There is 
ished steel prices have been posted, but anxiously awaiting the important forth- a strong suspicion, too, that ll this talk 
mill activity has declined along sea- coming Treasury financing of American security transactions going 
sonal lines. Automobile production has Members of the New York Curb and London may be as much a plan to 
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“Ema Life Leads in number of 
group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life ¢« Accident 


Sickness ¢ Pension 


Through our trained Group Representa- 
tives we are equipped to analyze your 
employees’ social problems and recommend 
the proper plan for your organization. 


4ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 














SLAUGHTER SAVILLE and 
BLACKBURN, INC., Engineers | 
e Specialists in Locating and 
Designing Southern Industrial, | 

Chemical, Textile and Power Plants 

71m & FRANKLIN Sts., RicHMoNp, VA. 
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focus attention on the margin problem 
as it is a recital of fact. 

But, while Wall Street had its prob- 
lems, eyes of the speculative fraternity 
this week turned for a time to a situa- 
tion down at the foot of Chicago's 
LaSalle St. There, on the Board of 
Trade, the May option in wheat ex- 
pired spectacularly but not painlessly on 
Tuesday. This delivery, last of the old 
crop, ran up more than a cent the pre- 
vious day to close at 95g¢ a bushel— 
better than 10¢ above the new crop 
months. There still was an open in- 
terest of more than 8,000,000 bu. in 
May and probably not more than a 
third that much grain on hand to fill 
contracts. The stage was all set for the 
short squeeze that had been whispered 
for a week or more—only there is im- 
pending a bill in Congress to regulate 
commodity exchanges and traders were 
afraid to move for fear they would 
precipitate drastic changes in that bill. 

At the close Monday the bid price for 
May wheat was 5¢ below the market 
and the offer 5¢ above—nominal, to be 
sure, but a frightening spread. So tight 
was the situation that there were few 
traders who were willing to bet over- 
night on Tuesday’s trend. And the next 
day’s market justified their caution. 
Prices plummeted 3¢, rallied to the pre- 
vious close despite new lows for the 
year in both Winnipeg and Liverpool, 
and then, just at the finish, crashed the 
full S¢ limit for a single day's trading 
to fade out at 90g¢. Later deliveries 
were down more than a cent but the 
premium on May wound up at less than 
6¢. Trading throughout the day was 
wildly excited, but the lows abroad, 
heightening the possibility of imports 
from Canada, were a somber influence. 


New Crops Take Stage 

Interest now turns to weather and its 
effect on the new crops. Drought is 
feared in the Dakotas; the western half 
of the cotton belt is suffering from ex- 
cessive rainfall and the eastern section is 
praying for rain. Cotton, nevertheless, 
has been marking time; the commodity 
market control bill has been a stumbling 
block with its Smith amendments 
threatening the position of the big 
houses—such as Anderson Clayton & 
Co. and Geo. H. MacFadden & Bros.— 
due to the clause restricting any firm 
or individual to a 600,000-bale trading 
total each year. 

Listed bond prices fluctuated nar- 
rowly with trading dull on the eve of 
the federal offering, but new issue vol- 
ume picked up sharply. Investment 
bankers see no reason to anticipate any 
change in the level of interest rates and 
are optimistic on the market's absorptive 
power. Meanwhile, SEC has ruled that 
underwriters may “educate” their public 
while waiting for registration statements 
to become effective so long as there 
clearly is no offer to sell. Halsey, Stuart 


& Co. became the first to try s 
“summary” in connection with the § 
000,000 Peoples Gas offering I 
first industrial coupon as low as 
came out this weck on the $85,00\ 
Standard Oil of New Jersey issu 
but $30,000,000 of which was 
privately. 

Majority rule in municipal rea 
ments is out the window. The Sup: 
Court, in a five-four decision, has 
to that. By throwing out the Muni 
Bankruptcy Act, which had attaine: 
ripe New Deal age of two years 
high court replaces a premium on c: 
tor obstinacy in local government afi 

A minority, demanding its poun 
flesh, can hold up debt settlements, « 
though a majority of bondholders 
prepared to accept a composition of 
The Supreme Court held that the fed 
government has no constitutional aut! 
ity to intervene in state or local aff 

Result: Small governmental 
—local drainage, levee, irrigation 
school districts and some towns 
have to return to the old method 
arranging settlements, without a « 
as an arbiter. 


SEC’s Plans Ruined 

The Securities & Exchange Commi 
sion, in a report on municipal ba 
ruptcies (BW—May 9°36,p44), 
pointed out the difficulties of debt 
adjustment under the old order of | 
faire. The commission urged that ¢ 
gress extend the act, which was dor 
also it said that it would make furt! 
recommendations for amplification 
provisions. Now, change of plans 
forced. 

From the standpoint of import 
municipal bond issues, the decision 
not momentous. Most large commur 
ties with bond defaults have manag 


to come to terms with creditors without 


the courts. But in some instances, 
fecting small communities in whi 
banking pressure for a readjustment 
not insistent, the Municipal Bankrupt 
Act came in handy. Under its cloak 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
bursed $54,000,000 for debt settlement 
another $66,000,000 had been auth: 
ized. Postponement or cancellation « 
some of the RFC pledges is to be e 
pected. 

Broadly speaking, the readustment |. 
was a viable weapon for speedy sett! 
ments of municipal debt troubles, si: 


ply because local governments could 


make creditors sit up and take notice | 


threatening to go to federal court. Chie! 


objective of the SEC, under the ex-la 


was to curtail the self-aggrandizing ac- 


tivities of protective committees. 


One solution of the whole business 
would be for the states to pass laws 


governing municipal bankruptcies 
conform with the repudiated federal act 


But that is a tedious business, fraught 


with political uncertainties. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


GARMENT manufacturers are discussing 
a cellulose substance which, when per- 
fected, may “enable men’s suits to be 
tailored merely by pouring the substance 
ver a form on the body, later allowing 
t to cool."” We'll all wear formal dress 
then, and long may the poured suit 


reign 


IN southwestern Missouri Dave Dingler 
is president of the Cassville & Exeter 
Railway, which runs five miles across 
the Ozark hills and is so thoroughly 
local in its effects that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission attempts no con 
trol over it. Mr. Dingler genially advises 
railroad presidents that they can avoid 
regulation “by building your line so 
short nobody will bother you Or by 
building a roller coaster 


At the first National Exhibition of 
American art, Gov. Hoffman of New 
Jersey laid a hard right on a newspaper- 
man’s jaw, thus giving a national exhi 
bition of an American art 


STUART PEABODY, advertising director of 
the Borden Co., lets us know that the 
foronto firm we mentioned recently isn’t 
the only one that uses the date-lines of its 
letters as a place to proclaim its own 
intiquity. Borden has been doing the 
same thing, in a slightly different way, 
75 years old. 
Mr. Peabody's letter begins: 
May 15, 19% 


Bord Ss th Year 


since 1932, when it was 


ind the same lines are repeated just be- 


fore “Yours very truly.” 


CoME bonus, go bonus, come pension. 
Though the veterans haven't got their 
bonus yet, except so much of it as 
they've already borrowed, the fight for 
pensions has already begun. A veterans’ 
magazine serves notice that pensions 
will be demanded as soon as the veterans 
reach the average age of 46. It seems 
that the Civil War veterans were 46 in 
1890, when the first Civil War General 
Pension Bill was enacted, and so 46 has 
become a symbolic and sacramental age. 
And the average veteran will attain it 
around 1940 

Maybe pensions are inevitable. Cer- 
tainly they're an old American tradition. 
We can remember all the roaring and 
clamoring about pensions, back in the 
Michigan farming region where we 
grew up. Our granddad had been in 
the war, and he got more kick out of 
one dollar of pension money than out 
of ten ordinary dollars. All the old boys 
used to get together at the postoffice and 
discuss and scheme how to put more 
steam into the drive for greater pen- 
sions. 

The money came in handy, too. Some 
veterans built up large farms with their 
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pensions. Every check meant another 





payment on a land purchase, or a horse, | i+ 


free Pick-Up 
Free Delivery 


ERIE 


or a plough, or a brood of pigs, or a lot 
of paint and wire and general fixin’ up 
We grew up with the roar for pensions 
in our ears, and we've been expecting 
to hear it again ever since 11 oclock of 
the lith day of the llth month of 


1918 


IN the face of rapid Nazi rearmament 
says Winston Churchill, the Baldwin 
government ts suffering from a "'paraly 
sis of phlegmati composure It will 
suffer trom more than that before Mr 


Churchill gets through with it 


For more than 20 years the Federal 
Reserve Board has had its bulletin 
printed by the Government Printing 
Ottice. Now it has turned the job over 
to a private printer. We've had our 
Washington Bureau hard at work to 
find the reason for the change, but all 
they've been able to turn up is the 
flimsy excuse that the private printer 


gets the bulletin out 12 days earlier. 


For mascot of the Black Legion, we 


] 


nominate the black widow spider 
IN Los Angeles there’s a itchmaker 
who after 20 years’ investigation has 
concluded that the Copernican theory is 
all wet. The sun, he says, is only 4,000 


miles and the moon 2,000 miles from} 


us, and the sun travels around the earth 
Welcoming an honest investigation, he 
stands ready ‘to make tests, provided 
necessary finances are arranged for.” 


How about applying to WPA? 


From the Congressional Record 

MR. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
mous consent to proc {tor 15 seconds 

THE SPFAKER. The gentleman from Pennsy!l 
vania asks unanimous consent to proceed for 
15 seconds. Is there objection 

There was no objection 


MR. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 


mous consent to extend and revise the re 
arks I am going to make 
MR. SNELL. Me bh) os iker, to that I object 
THE SPEAKER. Objection is heard The 
time of the gentleman has expired 


IN Chicago the shortage of skilled work- 
ers in certain trades has caused the Illi 
nois Free Employment Service to put 
want ads in the papers, and in Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., so few stills have been seized 
this year that the federal revenue agents 
have advertised for “information con 
cerning illicit stills.” The country is 
running short of machinists, molders, 
and moonshiners 


“ZIONCHECK Is Criticized For Biting a 
Chauffeur.”” Good lord, can’t the poor 
fellow do anything without being criti 
cized ? 





















| 
| @ More than two years ago 
| the Erie pioneered in es- 
tablishing store-door pick- 
}| =p and delivery for less- 
than-carload freight. Now 
Erie steps forward again, 
broadening this service by 
offering it at regular freight 
rates. There is no extra 
charge. 
Shipping this new Erie way 
| simplifies pick-up and de- 
livery details. There's no 
|) divided responsibility. No 
drayage charges. No lost 
time or confusion. 
This new service is another 
example of the savings Erie 
makes for its shippers. It’s 
another convenience added 
to the on-time, dependable 
handling of freight which 
has made the Erie the yard- 
stick of shipping. 
You can also ship C. 0. D. 
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“et in connection with this 
al P. & D. service and Erie 
t+ will collect your invoice 
F for a nominal fee 
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Why Not Freedom? 


We have come a long way from the 
old theory on which government 
regulation of the railroads was first 
predicated, forty-nine years ago. In 
those days the railroads had attained 
enormous power and the opportunity 
to exercise it without any restraint. 
The iron horse had nothing to fear 
from the horse of flesh and blood, 
nor could the canals compete with his 
speed. He was the unchallenged 
cujeasiint Every company and every 
community depended on him for a 
fair deal with its competitors. And 
he, because he had no competitors, 
could use his power arrogantly. That 
was why the federal government in- 
terposed with a restraining hand. 

The matter was urgent. Favored 
shippers got rebates, while their com- 
petitors often had a hard time getting 
their goods transported. Alarmed and 
indignant, the country finally pro- 
tected itself with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887. 

Twenty years passed. Theodore 
Roosevelt was President. The well- 
to-do had their automobiles, and the 
Wright brothers had proved that dar- 
ing men could ride a fragile mount in 
the air; but who could then have pre- 
dicted the assembly lines of Detroit, 
and the vast traffic of the highways, 
and the hundreds of swift airplanes 
with their daily cargo of mail and 
passengers and precious freight? The 
railroads still enjoyed a monopoly of 
transportation, and the federal gov- 
ernment adopted new laws and turned 
the screw of regulation a little tighter. 

Ten more years passed. Wilson 
was President, we had plunged into 
the war, Henry Ford had pioneered 
in the mass production of automobiles, 
and the airplane was proving its eff- 
cacy on the Western front; but hardly 
anybody dreamed that the monopo- 
listic power of the railroads was in 
danger. The federal government had 
given another turn of the screw, by 
means of the Adamson wage law. For 
war purposes the railroads were taken 
over by the government; but it was 
assumed that after the war they would 
be handed back as good as new, brim- 
ming with power and full of the devil 
and needing the firm hand of Wash- 
ington. 

Another ten years, and Coolidge 
was President, and the railroads were 
back in private hands. But they had 
passed the peak of their strength. 
War-time management by the govern- 
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ment had unsettled their finances, the 
post-war depression produced woes 
and bewilderment, and the highways 
were alive with cars and buses and 
thundering trucks. Moreover, Lind- 
bergh had just flown to Paris, and 
his dramatic effect on the popular 
imagination was enormously helpful 
to the aviation industry. But in 
Washington nobody paused to reflect 
that stringent regulation of the rail- 
roads was no longer necessary. 

Now the year is 1936. It is forty- 
nine years since the government began 
regulating the railroads in order to 
prevent them from injuring the pub- 
lic. And now the cars and the buses 
and the trucks and the airplanes give 
the public ample protection, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
blandly adopted the theory that it 
should regulate the railroads for their 
own protection—that in the East, for 
example, where passenger traffic is 
carried at a loss, it should compel a 
rate reduction which most of the rail- 
road managers believe will be ruinous. 
The railroad monopoly is broken; 
why should the railroads still be 
treated as a monopoly? Aside from 
requiring them to give equal service 
to all passengers and shippers, why 
should not the government relax its 
control and let the railroads manage 
themselves as other businesses do? 


Making a Martyr 
Of Dr. Townsend 


The congressional handling of the 
economic and political menace of the 
Townsend movement is a perfect ex- 
ample of officious stupidity. At the 
present moment the doctor rides in a 
martyr’s role. It is much easier to put 
a man on a white horse and make him 
a martyr than it is to get him off the 
horse afterwards. 

From the very beginning, politi- 
cians have been maladroit in handling 
the situation. All their signals have 
been telegraphed. It has been obvi- 


ous to the world that they were afraid 
of the old man from the West and 
that an investigation of him was in. 
tended to expose him to ridicule and 
contempt rather than to show thx 
public the fallacy of his scheme. 

Congress has been obviously and 
audibly afraid of him from the be. 
ginning. It backed and filled befor, 
it decided to make any investigation 
Having resolved to proceed, it pat 
ently regretted its temerity. Onc 
having gotten into the mess, it started 
the investigation with petulance, que, 
tioned the doctor with insolence, a; 
covered him with the robes of 
martyr. 

Unfortunately this is too often th 
method by which both business and 
politics meet such issues. It is to by 
granted, of course, that Dr. Tow: 
send’s scheme is social and economi 
madness but at least he might hay 
been treated on that basis rather tha 
as a burglar. 

Dr. Townsend has the sympathy of 
millions of people in this country 
most of them old and respected. H¢ 
probably has the active support of 
several hundred thousands who hay: 
contributed nickels and dimes to 
crusade which they have endowed 
with an atmosphere of divinity 
Treated with patience and unde: 
standing, such a movement can bx 
destroyed by allowing it to speak for 
itself against a background of reason 
and fact. Ridicule is futile and de 
nunciation is dangerous. Nor is the 
harm that has been done limited by 
the effect it may have on the Town 
send movement. The clumsiness of 
the House committee in handling the 
Townsend case puts a torch in the 
hand of Father Coughlin and lends 
comfort and courage to Huey Long's 
followers. It gives such groups a 
common bond and might bring about 
their coordination in the doing of 
mischief not yet conceived. 

However absurd the plans of such 
groups may seem, they have arisen 
out of misery and distress that arc 
very real. They represent natural 
human reactions which call for the 
most sympathetic and constructive 
treatment and to some extent they 
arise out of admitted evils that de 
mand a cure. 

We have come a long way from 
Marie Antoinette but occasionally w« 
witness a reversion to her formula for 
meeting a social crisis. 
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